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IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


The nation-wide facilities of The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted 
to the compiling of Moral Hazard 
Inspection Reports for insurance 
underwriting, credit, commercial and 
employment purposes and Claim 
Reports. Address inquiries to 102 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


* 


Credit has been complicated by 
many new factors developed dur- 
ing the past few years. One of 
these is the increased number of 
business failures. 


To meet changing conditions 
many concerns have found it 
necessary to revise their existing 
credit policies. One thing of 
paramount importance today is 
the requirement of complete and 
more current information on 
customers. 


Previous sources of information 
which, in the past, seemed ade- 
quate to the need are being 
supplemented today by the use 
of proved sources of credit infor- 
mation. Business has shown a 
decided tendency to seek more 
reliable credit information of the 
type furnished by recognized 
bureaus which are capably 
manned and do business on a 
nation-wide basis. 


Naturally enough during the pres- 
ent economic crisis collections 
have been a particularly aggra- 
vated trouble point. In a sense 
collections are the off-spring of 
credit. With the more alert use 
of credit information it is reason- 
able to suppose that credit 
passed will cause less collection 
grief. 


The concern which recognizes, 
changing conditions constantly, 
even daily, and is ready to meet 
them with predetermined credit 
policies finds itself soundly en- 
trenched and ready to progress 
conservatively with the business 
up-turn. 


* 
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First Principles 
In Credit Service 


No. 3 


Does credit cost too much? 


Here are some figures covering an average 
year of credit business— 


Amount spent for credit in- 


I ee. a $ 60,000,000.00 


Amount paid collection me- 


SD oh ae hea Rwow eee 125,000,000.00 


Cost of operating credit de- 
OE is 6 684 8s 


Annual bad debt loss .... 


250,000,000.00 
1,000,000,000.00 


Total annual cost of credit. $1,435,000,000.00 


If the net profit on all business were 5%, it 
would require all the profit from $28,700,000,- 
000.00 of sales to cover the present annual cost 
of credit—and the figures used above are con- 
servative to the point of inaccuracy. 


Credit executives rank high in the field of 
business. The present cost of credit is not due 
to lack of experience, ability, judgment, or 
other essential qualifications on their part. All 
of the losses and troubles of the credit execu- 


tive have their origin in faulty and incomplete 
credit information. 


If he lacks complete, accurate, up-to-date 
facts, the credit executive is under an insur- 
mountable handicap in the handling of a credit 
problem. His judgment can be no better than 
the information on which it is based. 


It is not mere theory, but a demonstrable 
fact based on actual figures, that the present 
cost of credit to wholesale business can easily 
be reduced by more than one-half, but these 
savings must begin with the amount spent for 
credit information. 


Credit executives must have better credit in- 
formation for less money. They cannot afford 
to buy every manner of credit service now be- 
ing presented to them in all manners and varie- 
ties of forms. 


They must determine for themselves what they 
need and then decide how and where to get it. 
A careful analysis of this problem will auto- 
matically indicate to them that what is needed 
is intelligent, effective and complete co-opera- 
tion, not between individual creditors or groups 
of creditors, but between all creditors. 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 


National Association of Credit Men 




























Photo, courtesy Nash Motor Co. 


How well are you prepared to master the rapidly changing re- 
quirements placed upon to-day’s credit executives? 


The day is gone when you could count on success simply by 
doing your work well. If you would forge ahead in the face of 
to-day’s increasing demands and relentless pressure—in credit 
as in every phase of business—you must make yourself not 
merely useful but INDISPENSABLE. 


Your first step toward this goal is to master the fundamentals 
of your profession. Since a credit basis underlies nearly every 
business transaction, a training in ¢redit is dominantly essen- 
tial to every progressive business career. 


With these facts in mind, the National Institute of Credit has 
prepared a practical course in credits and collections designed 
to give you the greatest amount of credit training in the short- 
est time possible. 


Make your start while the time is ripe—prepare yourself for 
the far-reaching changes now taking place in the commercial 
scheme of things. Clip the coupon and mail it to-day! 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT, Dept. 6, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Please send me details of your NEW course in Credits and Collections. 


te 


NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 
OF CREDIT 
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Postal Telegraph covers this country 


@ The Post Office Department maintains 
some 50,000 Post Offices in the United 
States. But Postal Telegraph accepts mes- 
sages for delivery in more than 70,000 
communities. 

Postal Telegraph maintains its own com- 
plete commercial telegraph offices in those 
cities which account for 95% of the tele- 
graph traffic. In small cities, one office; in 
metropolitan centers, hundreds. Moreover, 
every office is manned entirely by Postal 
Telegraph employees and linked directly 
with Postal Telegraph circuits. 

Our facilities are placed where they can 
serve best in speeding the messages of 
American business—where they can provide 
the most accurate, dependable, fast com- 
munication that telegraphy can offer. We 
stretch our lines where business wants them, 
open our offices where business can use them. 

Naturally there are thousands of small 
communities where no telegraph company 
maintains an office. But for each and every 
one of these places, Postal Telegraph ac- 


cepts your messages and through its connec- 
tions transmits them quickly and accurately. 

Furthermore, Postal Telegraph service is 
not confined to the United States. It offers 
you efficient, economical message communi- 
cation to the entire world...via the coordi- 
nated telegraph, cable and radio facilities of 
the great International System, of which it 
is a part. No matter whom your message 
must reach, nor to what part of the world 
it may be addressed, Postal Telegraph and 
its affiliated communication companies al- 
ways see your message through. 


THE 


Commercial 


INTERNATIONAL 


Supplementary Services 


Air Express Pick-up and Delivery 
Air Travel Reservations 
Bus Express Pick-up and Delivery 
Bus Travel Reservations 
Circular and Sample Distribution 
Errands and Package Delivery 
Gift and Purchase Service 
Marine Reports 
Money Order Service 
Personal Service Bureau 
Theatre Ticket Service 


Telegrams Direct from the 
Highways via Standard Oil and 
Colonial Beacon Gas Stations 


b 
@ Postal Telegraph is the only American tele- 
graph company that offers a world-wide service 
of coordinated telegraph, cable andradio com- 
munications under @ single management. 


SYSTEM 


all America 


ostal Telegraph 


Cables 


Cables 


Mackay Radio 


When writing to Postal Telegraph, please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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The eyes of America are now turning toward 

two great events—Chicago’s Century of Progress 

Wy and the World Economic Conference convening 

in mid-June in London. The great Chicago ex- 

position will be a graphic testimony of man’s vast 
progress in science and invention. 


It is cruel irony that this great fair should take 
place at a time when the world is struggling valiantly 
to find a solution to its gigantic economic problems. 
The world today faces one of the gravest challenges 
in its economic history. How hopeful can we be 
that the London Conference will meet this challenge 
and find the great answer? 

It is conservatively estimated that the world has 
over thirty million unemployed workers. This esti- 
mate does not include the workers’ families and de- 
pendents. Wholesale commodity prices, expressed in 
gold, have declined more than one-third; and raw 
material prices from fifty to sixty per cent. Last 
December the price of wheat in Winnipeg had fallen 
to the lowest level recorded in any primary wheat 
market for over four centuries. Industrial produc- 
tion throughout the world has fallen to its lowest 
depths. At the end of 1932 the United States steel 
industry was operating at only ten per cent. capacity. 
National incomes in most of our leading countries 
have been cut by almost forty per cent. The total 
value of world trade in the last quarter of 1932 was 
one-third less than for the last quarter in 1929. 


At the same time we have had a vast accumulation 
of stocks of all kinds. The world’s stock inventory 
for 1932 was double that of 1925. This huge accu- 
mulation of surpluses has been a colossal barrier to 


world ? 


ure of success. Today we find almost every country 
trying to increase its exports and reduce its imports. 
If the Conference is to succeed there must be a 
drastic right-about-face in trade policies. 

Tariffs stand out as one of the most difficult prob- 
lems to solve. A “most favored nation policy” 
must be amended to include all nations. Primarily, 
our tariff has been intended to protect our higher 
standard of living against the lower standards of liv- 
ing of other countries. It is patently clear that the 
United States must be willing to give and take if 
there is to be any substantial international tariff 
amity. The question in many people’s minds is 
whether we shall have to give more than we can 
possibly hope to get. This same question applies 
just as appropriately to other major considerations 
that will come before the Conference. Many leaders 
in many lands are proposing bimetallism. This can 
succeed only if all the principal nations accept the 
same fixed ratio between gold and silver. 

The tasks facing the World Economic Conference 
seem to the average person almost impossible of ac- 
complishment. Nationalism is running higher in 
all nations today than ever before. International sus- 
picion and retaliatory measures have dominated the 
world scene for over a year. Yet arbitrative wis- 
dom is absolutely essential to the success of the Con- 
ference. International debts, both public and private, 
further complicate the proceedings. Any sudden 
withdrawal of loans by a creditor nation would easily 
throw the entire international economic machine out 
of balance and lead to a prolongation of difficulties. 

But in the face of these seemingly insurmountable 



























































: , obstacles there is one real hope, one real promise of 
the process of orderly price adjustments. Revenues of success. Agreements can be reached and the estab- 
all governments have declined seriously while ex- lished objectives can be accomplished by degrees and 
penditures have shown no corresponding decline. Na- progressively cumulative action. A readjustment of 
tional and international debts have increased accord- tariffs, for example, cannot take place in a short period 
ingly, resulting in violent currency disorders. of time. It must be over a period of two or three or 

The world’s problem is one of immediate readjust- more years. Immediate revision of exchange restric- 
ment and reconstruction followed by organized and tions would penalize some countries severely and 
systematic stabilization. That, briefly, is what the profit others greatly. The stabilizing of commodity 
World Economic Conference is convening to do. The prices is again a two or three year job. Present world 
Conference has set for itself the accomplishment of chaos is the result of fifteen years of cumulative evils 
four major objectives: 1. The restoration of an ef- and events. Our way out, like our way in, must be 
fective international monetary standard and system. gradual and cumulative. Nations will have to pur- 
2. Arresting the fall of international commodity sue the “give and take policy” but they must do it 
prices and devising means to restore and maintain by degrees and without sacrificing or gaining too 
commodity prices at their proper level. 3. The re- much within a short period of time. 
adjustment of exchange restrictions and an agreement The one accomplishment we can hope for from the 

wie upon a sound international exchange system. 4. Re- World Economic Conference is a program, acceptable 
rice 


com: 


opening the channels of international trade and fa- 
cilitating future world transactions. 


It hardly seems possible that world economic 
thought and unselfishness has advanced far enough 
to guarantee an accomplishment of all or even part 
of these objectives. These objectives are so inclusive 
that they demand almost unanimous agreement 
among all of the leading countries to assure any meas- 


to all nations, that will gradually raise the standard 
of living throughout the world. Such a program 
will inspire confidence and good-will and by degrees 
facilitate the eventual restoration of order and happi- 
ness to a sick world. If this is accomplished it will 
be a greater achievement than all of the wonders of 
science and invention displayed proudly at the Cen- 
tury of Progress. 
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Straws in the wind 


Blow hot, blow cold—the following straws indicate the strength 
and direction of the trade winds in recent weeks: 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: Building operations, including operations 
and repairs, increased 21.2 per cent throughout the United States during 
April, to $29,756,038 in estimated costs, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported. This was the largest increase from March to April since 1929, 
that in 1930 being 11.1 per cent, in 1931, 6.2 per cent, and 1932, 19.3 
per cent. 

BUSINESS FAILURES: Business failures during the week ended May I! 
declined to 437, against 460 in the preceding week and 662 last year, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., report. 

CAR LOADINGS: Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended on 
May 13 made a total of 531,095 cars, the American Railway Association 
announced. This was 7,276 cars, or 1.4 per cent, more than for the pre- 
ceding week and 13,835 cars, or 2.7 per cent, more than for the corre- 
sponding week last year, but 215,962 cars, or 28.9 per cent, fewer than 
in the corresponding week two years ago. 

EMPLOYMENT: Employment among manufacturing industries increased 
1.6 per cent in April over the low level of the preceding month caused by 
the dling holiday, and payroll totals advanced 4.5 per cent in the same 
period, according to the monthly figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment and payrolls were Alor the corresponding month last year, 

10 and 21.9 per cent, respectively. 

FOREIGN TRADE: Foreign trade of the United States during April 
showed a substantial recession after making a moderate gain during 
March, the Department of Commerce reported. [Exports for the month 
totaled $105,000,000 against $108,031,000 in March and $135,095,000 in 
April, 1932, while imports dropped to $88,000,000 compared with $94,- 
859,000 in March and $126,522,000 last year. 

POWER: Electric power production of the country in the week ended 
May 13 continued its impressive improvement, both in respect to total 
output and in comparison with the performance of a year ago. Output for 
the week exceeded that of 1932 by 2.2 per cent, marking the second suc- 
cessive week that production has run ahead of that of a year ago, the first 
time such a favorable result has been achieved since 1930. 

PRICES: Wholesale commodity prices increased three-tenths of | per 
cent in April over the preceding month, marking the second successive ad- 
vance in recent months and the first increase in the period from March to 
April since 1928, the Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. Prices were 
still 734 per cent below the level of the corresponding month of last year. 
Wholesale prices of commodities in the week ended May 13 advanced 
about 0.6 per cent, compared with the previous week. 

STEEL: Notwithstanding the fact that the upward swing of iron and steel 
demand has lost some of its earlier force, the national average of ingot 
output stands around 40 per cent of the country’s capacity, compared 
with 19 per cent a month ago. 

SUMMARY: The last month has witnessed the most impressive advances 
in business activity and in price levels since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, says the Guaranty Trust Company, in its review of business and finan- 
cial conditions in the United States and abroad. 

‘"Thus far, the clearest evidences of recovery are largely confined to 
the heavy industries and the security and basic commodity markets," the 
survey states. ‘But scattered reports indicate that constructive influences 
have also been felt in other branches of business where comprehensive 
statistical information does not become available so promptly as in the 
lines just mentioned. Particularly encouraging are the numerous instances 


of increased employment and higher wage rates that have been reported 
from all parts of the country. 
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It is no more possible to have an 
se exact working out of the principles 
ly of equity in a world of fluctuating 
currency ratios than it is possible 
to have a static society, declares the 
Wall Street correspondent of the Chris. 
tian Science Monitor. Almost from time 
immemorial the rubber dollar or the 
rubber pound, franc or mark has 
worked hardship on large sections of 
population which have been utterly un- 
able protect themselves from the in- 
escapable consequences of a unit of cur- 
rency which stretched outrageously in 
some years and compressed uncomfort- 
ably in others. Inflation has followed 
deflation, with the former taking away 
from creditors and the latter extract- 
ing toll from hard-pressed debtors. One 
London editor puts inflation as a “po- 
lite form of spoilation,” but the defini- 
tion can as readily apply to deflation. 
The former is unjust to owners of fixed- 
income bearing securities, such as bonds, 
mortgages and preferred stocks, as well 
as to savings bank depositors, insurance 
policyholders, pensioners and those who 
lend money and is directly kind to those 
who owe money, to owners of all kinds 
of property and indirectly to farmers. 
Deflation is unjust to debtors and ir- 
rationally kind to those with fixed in- 
comes and money lenders. 

Since there are always more debtors 
than creditors, naturally inflation is 
more popular than deflation. Besides 
creditors recover more readily, while 
debtors’ margins are usually so thin that 
a protracted adverse peried may wipe 
them out. If it be argued that either of 
these forms of legalized and uninten- 
tional theft—inflation and deflation— 
are correctives of each other, there can 
be little quibble with the assertion that 
stability of the purchasing power of the 
monetary unit is the goal for which to 
strive. 

A dollar which buys one bushel of 
wheat at one period should not be able 
to buy two bushels at another, for this 
penalizes honest labor and puts a pre- 
mium on fortuitousness. It is possible 


_that a measure of stability may be at- 


tained by pegging the dollar, pound and 
franc at some fixed points near present 
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financial trends 


levels, as a first step, but there still are 
students who look longingly for a meas- 
ure of values based on a commodity 
price index. 

Due to the swift march of events it 
is impossible for the layman to keep up 
with the flood of proposals that have 
poured in on Congress and appeared in 
print designed to bring back prosperity. 
Solutions of inflationary character are 
legion, and it is only due to the extreme 
depth of the present slump that so many 
of them have been considered seriously. 
If he who sedulously reads the newspa- 
pers were disposed to look back in the 
history books, he would find that the 
same kind of proposals vouched for a 
cure-all were printed in the records for 
the depression periods of 1873 and 1893. 

That practically all of these ‘“rem- 
edies” found the waste-paper basket is 
due to the innate conservatism of the 
American people that eventually finds 
expression in legislative enactment. It 
is entirely possible that when the present 
ebullition of schemes has settled down to 
a calmer consideration of something not 
of the “boot-strap” lifting variety, we 
may find the ship of state carrying on 
under a sound money plan that distrib- 
utes the necessary sacrifices as equitably 
as possible and points to adequate pur- 
chasing power for the largest number of 
people. 

Some plans have all the earmarks of 
plausibility as well as the weight of 
opinion that goes with statements from 
prominent economic counselors. The 
latest addition to the panaceas going in- 
to the hopper comes from the pen of 
Thomas Nixon Carver, political econ- 
omist, who occupies a professorial chair 
at Harvard. 

His diagnosis of the cause of the de- 
pression derives from an analysis of the 
cause of the boom that preceded it. Too 
much credit, begun in the war period 
and continued through to 1928, brought 
about ill-considered inflation swollen to 
the bursting point. Then, says the pro- 
fessor, the American people were not 
taxed enough which made possible ex- 
cessive spending, and this in turn re- 
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thermometer: 


and indications 


sulted in too great an expansion in pro- 
ductive capacity. Now credit should 
again be used in greater quantity, but 
it won’t expand until people think their 
money safe, and so the Harvard salon 
says flatly—let’s have a government 
guarantee of bank deposits. 

That will bring back confidence. 
Then, to raise commodity prices he 
would subsidize gold productions. A 
few more million ounces of gold, he 
avers, would be worth billions to the 
world at large and raise the general price 
level. However, he doesn’t point out 
where there are any more new gold 
fields or tell whether the mines now 
producing the precious metal can in- 
crease their production. Besides what 
appears to be needed today is some im- 
mediate and not a remote remedy. 
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The forgotten creditor 


@ Unless creditor interests are adequately 


protected, the volume of credit in commerce 
will surely be largely contracted... We 


are the builders. 


By our work we shall 


be known and upon it, judged.” 


by ERNEST |. KILCUP, Secretary, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 


It is so rare an occasion when the 
Fyn pages of the newspapers all 
Wy over the country give space to pro- 
posed bankruptcy legislation, that 
it becomes immediately evident, if that 
does happen, that a situation of serious 
import exists which should challenge 
the attention and scrutiny of every 
business man. Bankruptcy as a topic 
has had a great deal of newspaper pub- 
licity for a rather long period of time, 
but as a topic related to legislative ac- 
tivities, it has been featured in a no- 
ticeable way for something over a year. 
On February 29, 1932, President 
Hoover urged upon the Congress im- 
mediate revision of the bankruptcy laws 
along lines advocated by the Solicitor 
General. Nothing was done, however, 
and again the President addressed the 
Congress on January 11, of this year. 
His recommendations this last time 
were particularly specific. His request 
was for relief for debtors, individual 
and corporate, without adjudication; 
for railroads he urged bankruptcy pro- 
cedure as distinguished from the ex- 
pensive receivership system then the 
only recourse in law. 

Now, without at this time referring 
further to the flood of bills that fol- 
lowed, let us cast back over the prev- 
ious period of some few years to ascer- 
tain what led to the administration 
recommendations. 

There probably has been no time 
since the enactment of the original Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act when it has not 
been the target of much criticism and 
various amendments have been proposed 
or enacted. But not until the revela- 
tions of the unsavory conditions exist- 
ing in the Southern District of New 
York which were paralleled in some 
measure in a number of other districts, 
was the business public opinion crystal- 
lized on the desirability of sweeping 
changes either in the law or the adminis- 
tration of it. 
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The opening gun in the battle for 
improvement was fired by the appoint- 
ment of a Trust Company as official 
receiver and the country was agog at 
such an unprecedented and unorthodox 
procedure by Federal Judges. Various 
interests throughout the land who fore- 
saw that their selfish aims might be 
jeopardized by the growth of this idea 
and others who could not believe that 
it was a procedure generally to be ap- 
proved, immediately challenged the 
move and much dire prophesy was in- 
dulged in, but the Trust Company still 
carries on. Mind you, I hold no brief 
pro or con but merely cite the incident. 


Coupled with a situation where ad- 
ministrative procedure was faulty and 
wasteful of estates, we then had the 
alarming increase of liquidations due to 
the depression. It was evident that 
creditors were due to suffer terrific losses 
and anything which could be done to 
reduce those losses was highly desirable 
and necessary. 


The ball was originally set rolling 
when the bar associations of New York 
undertook what we call the Donovan 
investigation, generously supported by 
the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion in financial and other ways. This 
investigation studied the conditions in 
New York and resulted in the dis- 
closures to which I have already re- 
ferred. 


When Judge Thacher, who presided 
over that investigation, became Solicitor 
General of the United States, he wanted 
to learn what conditions were through- 
out the country. Having become inti- 
mate with the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions through the Donovan work, he 
asked the National Association of Credit 
Men to support his suggestion to Presi- 
dent Hoover that a nation wide investi- 
gation be conducted. With the support 
and cooperation of various other asso- 
ciations administrative approval was se- 
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cured and the investigation was started 
with Mr. L. K. Garrison in charge, 

Eventually, there emerged from lj 
this activity the Attorney General’s re. 
port on Bankruptcy, not by the way, 
accepted without limitations by these 
associations, and this was followed } 
the introduction of a full bill into Con. 
gress, known as the Hastings bill. 

The Hastings bill retained most of 
the features of the then existing law, 
added others deemed by the Attorney 
General’s department to be highly de. 
sirable, and included clauses intended 
to refine administrative provisions of 
the law. It has the disadvantage, how- 
ever, of being what might be called an 
omnibus bill, that is its range was ex- 
ceedingly broad and covered so com- 
pletely the ideas of many that naturally 
it invited argument and this deterred 
it from passing. 

The improbability of its enactment 
was discerned soon after its introduc- 
tion and this encouraged those organi- 
zations unselfishly interested in improv- 
ing conditions to give continual study 
to what could be hoped for and again 
representatives of those groups sat in 
conference. With some of their recom- 
mendations, I shall acquaint you later. 


In the meantime, economic condi- 
tions grew steadily worse, bankruptcies 
increased and it was manifest that many 
more were to be expected. Tremendous 
bond issues were nearing maturity with 
little discernible opportunity to avoid 
default, and crashes were feared which 
would have alarming repercussions. 


It was then that the Congress was 
approached for legislation providing re- 
lief from the tragic possibilities not only 
where corporations were concerned but 
also for individuals and railroads. This 
very approach, however, gave the op- 
portunists their chance to introduce pet 
bills and so we had the situation where 
Congress was faced not only with emer- 
gency legislation highly to be desired, 
but also other, much to be studied and 
weighed. 

The next important bill to be intro- 
duced was that known as H.R. 14359, 
bearing the indorsement of Representa- 
tive Summers. The stated purpose of 
this bill was to reduce expense and delay 
in administration and to promote amic- 
able debtor-creditor adjustments. 


It featured a chapter new to the law 
providing for compositions and exten- 
sions and corporate reorganizations 
without adjudication and reorganization 
of railroads in bankruptcy. There were, 
however, distinctions between its pro- 
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yisions and those of the Hastings bill, 
among which was a permissive clause 
providing for a referee in each county 
where business and conditions permit. 


Reflect a moment, please, upon the 
fact that there are 3,072 counties in the 
country and you will realize the possi- 
bilities. We have now approximately 
500 referees and any substantial in- 
crease in their number would complicate 
administration and set up undesirable 
practices. 

The Congress eventually did pass a 
modified bill, as you know, granting re- 
lief avenues to individuals, to farmers 
and to railroads, and now has pending 
further bills relating to corporate re- 
organizations and relief, as well as acts 
designed to grant relief to munici- 
palities. 

To these latter proposals reference 
should be made. 

It is well known that we have many 
cities large and small, which are in 
perilous financial condition. For the 
most part, these situations are due to 
extravagance in assuming funded debt 
without recognition of painful days of 
reckoning. And now with tax difficul- 
ties, their bonds and notes are either in 
default or threatened by it. They gave 
little thought during lush periods to the 
reduction of public debt or other meas- 
ures insuring their financial stability un- 
der adverse circumstances. 

Understand, please, I say some of 
them—not all. I have no desire to 
present highly prejudicial statements. 

It has been the consensus of opinion 
of the various associations studying these 
proposals that federal intervention in 
municipal debt situations is not well 
advised at this time. 

Space does not permit the many de- 
tailed allusions which could be made to 
all of the proposed legislation nor am I 


disposed needlessly to burden you with: 


a vast amount of argument. 
What I do want to impress upon you, 


however, is this significant fact—the’ 


greater part of the legislation urged has 
tended to give larger recognition to the 
debtor class without increasing pro- 
visions effecting a larger conservation 
of creditors’ interests. 

It is my purpose, accordingly, to urge 
upon all the necessity for concerted 
action by business men towards effec- 
tuating legislation refinements assuring 
equitable results for all concerned. 

After all is said and done, it is not 
the creation of credit which measures 
National safety and prosperity so much 
as the redemption of that credit at the 
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proper time and in a proper manner. 
On the other hand, unless it is possible 
for credit to issue fairly freely we shall 
be impotent in any attempt to conduct 
business in the way and in the volume 
necessary to our national welfare. Ob- 
viously, unless creditor interests are ade- 
quately protected, the volume of credit 
in commerce will surely be largely con- 
tracted. 

Therefore, let me ask your considera- 
tion of these suggestions: — 

1. Bankruptcy administration should 
be conducted with a greater watchful- 
ness to prevent fraud by bankrupts and 
to reduce waste. 

2. Discharges should not be regarded 
as a natural course in procedure but 
rather as a relief to be earned by the 
debtor and stricter provisions should be 
established. 

3. In cases of proved fraud by bank- 
rupts stern penalties should be invoked. 

4. In cases of proved repeated crim- 
inal action, increasingly severe penalties 


"Alice replied: 
‘That's a funny 
ball. It seems 
much smaller now 
that they are 
coming closer.’ " 

"'That's not a 
ball,’ said the 
little white rab- 
bit, ‘that's an 
estate ball, and 
naturally, it is 
shrinking from all 
this publicity.’ " 

"'Well,|, said 
Alice, ‘even so, it 
ought to look 
larger when it 
gets closer.’ "’ 

"'"No,' replied 
the rabbit, ‘the 
closer you look, 
the smaller it is 
—ask any credi- 
tor.’ " 


“Lost in the Bungle” by E. M. Otterbourg, (Country Life Press, N. Y.) 


should be mandatory. 


You may wonder why I lay so much 
emphasis upon fraud in these: sugges- 
tions, so I explain by alluding to a long 
experience in the work of investigating 
and prosecuting commercial. fraud in 
bankruptcy by the National Association 
of Credit Men. Our association over 
a period of several years expended a fund 
of several millions of dollars subscribed 
by business houses and banks in investi- 
gating complaints of alleged fraud and 
secured an amazing number. of indict- 
ments and convictions. 


Today there are many offenders 
lodged in Federal prisons who were con- 
victed of conspiracy to conceal assets 
or upon other fraud counts. Unfor- 
tunately, however, much of our efforts 
to secure adequate penalties for crimes 
committed were aborted by lack of uni- 
formity of judicial opinion as to the 
punishment to be meted out and the 
further fact that no predetermined pen- 
alties were established. (Cont. on page 34) 
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A prominent man, who is not rad- 
ical in his views, recently broad- 
cast the statement that the time 
would soon come when the idea of 


i 


economic desirability would be subor- 
dinated to the greater question of so- 


cial desirability in determining our 
business policies. As a matter of the- 
ory, this statement sounds plausible. As 
a practical statement of what is likely 
to happen, it leaves much to be desired; 
for most of our social advancement has 
followed economic advancement. and 
there is no reason to believe that the or- 
der is likely to be changed regardless of 
any academic discussions as to whether 
or not it should be changed. 

Whether or not we like to admit it, 
most of our important changes in pol- 
icies or methods are actuated by eco- 
nomic considerations as the strongest 
factor. From a practical viewpoint 
“profits first” is and will continue to be 
a business axiom. It should be apparent 
that, barring the early coming of the 
millenium, business progress must de- 
pend upon the ability to make profits. 
It should also be evident that in no other 
way, unless we want to give up private 
ownership entirely, can there be any 
assurance of material human welfare 
being maintained. 

This by no means implies that the 
profit idea should be followed to the 
exclusion of all other interests. To do 
that would not only be bad ethics but 
bad business as well. Rather than being 
in opposition to the welfare of the wage 
earner and the salary earner the making 


‘of profits by business organizations is 


the only basis upon which the prosperity 
of these groups can possibly rest. This 
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Profits first 


a No policy, plan, or system, not predi. 
cated upon profitable operation can _ have 


any real possibility of success. 
progress are business synonyms. 


by DAVID A. WEIR, Assistant 
Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


statement assumes, of course, that there 
will be a fair distribution of income 
among those who are an integral part of 
our economic organization. 

There is at times a tendency to talk in 
a rather vapid and falsely sentimental 
way about business as a service render- 
ing agency. Paralleling this, we find 
periodic recurrences of the idea that in 
some way or other the making of profits 
should be held up to scorn as an unholy 
and unrighteous thing. 

Business must be service rendering, of 
course. Otherwise it is not likely to 
be good business. But until the afore- 
mentioned millenium arrives, the incen- 
tive of reasonable opportunity for prof- 
its is essential to attract the investment 
dollar, secure the services of competent 
management and labor, and provide 
jobs for those who are desirous of 
maintaining and advancing their stand- 
ards of living. 

Under present conditions of rather 
hectic uncertainty, there is some dan- 
ger of losing sight of the “profits first” 
idea. In losing sight of this idea there 
is also some danger of losing sight of 
the need for sound business policies and 
practices as the fundamental bases of 
improvement. The popular thing today 
is to talk of wage scales, hours and 
conditions of labor, and other questions 
of that kind, as though it were possible 
to divorce such proposals from the 
question of the ability to make profits 
through business operation. 

We need have no quarrel with the 
sponsors of such movements and cer- 
tainly no quarrel with the aim of se- 
curing social advancement. The dan- 
ger comes in wrong emphasis and in 
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Profits and 


failing to see that over a period of time 
any advancement which may come 
through these measures must be sup. 
ported by the ability of business to make 
money under the changed conditions. 
While that may seem to be the cold- 
blooded attitude to take towards re- 
form movements, it is the only sane 
view to take; for it is the only practical 
way of putting stability and perma- 
nency into the reforming of conditions. 

Along with the tendency to empha- 
size social reform as something which 
may be attained with little or no rela- 
tionship to business profits, there is the 
further tendency to emphasize the im- 
portance of systems as a means of bring- 
ing about both economic and social im- 
provement. In present day discussions 
of the probable future of business, we 
hear much of money systems, banking 
systems, agricultural systems, wage sys- 
tems, and a host of others. The em- 
phasis on the relationship which these 
things bear to business advancement is 
worthy of serious consideration; but 
here again it is desirable to place em- 
phasis properly. No system, however 
meritorious it may be, will in itself 
bring prosperity or be even the major 
factor in improving conditions. The 
system at best can be nothing more than 
the arena in which business operates. 
The actual playing of the game within 
that arena is the more vital thing in 
securing business and general welfare. 

It is important, therefore, that in our 
zeal for legislation, classed as humanita- 
rianism, we should not ignore the only 
source from which thuse wages can 
possibly come. It is important, 100, 


that in our zeal for improved systems 


we should not overlook the necessity for 
sound business principles and practices. 
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@ Robinson Crusoe discovers he is not alone on the island, “Ding’’ 
emphasizes in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Our major considerations in charting 
our programs for the future should be 
the two which follow, placed not nec- 
essarily in the order of importance, but 
placed in the only sequence which can 
logically be followed; for the possibility 
of securing the second of these objec- 
tives must rest largely upon whether the 
first is attained. These two are, first, 
the making of business profitable, and, 
second, a fair and wise distribution of 
business profits. In attaining this first 
objective there are at least four major 
lines of procedure which need to be fol- 
lowed: 

1. Provisions for needed restrictions 
on production under reasonable control 
is necessary, not only for business wel- 
fare but in the interests of the general 
public. Some commendable steps in 
that direction are already being taken by 
the government. We have learned dur- 
ing the trials of the last four years that 
it is unsound public policy to restrict 
industry in such a way as to make over- 
production almost a certainty. 

2. Assuming the decrease in govern- 
mental restriction, there must be a more 


far-sighted and less greedy, cooperative 
spirit among business organizations. 
This will necessarily involve at times 
some seeming restraint on trade. It fol- 
lows naturally, therefore, that there may 
be abuse of new privileges which gov- 
ernment permits to business. If busi- 
ness does abuse those privileges to any 
considerable extent, the next step after 
such abuse will probably be a more 


rigid governmental supervision than 


there has ever been. 

3. This more cooperative attitude 
in business need not and should not im- 
ply a decreased recognition of the impor- 
tance of such traits as initiative, keen- 
ness and aggressiveness in the manage- 
ment of individual businesses. Those 
and other similar traits have in the final 
analysis been largely responsible for 
business progress in the past and will be 
just as responsible for business progress 
in the future. In our zeal for adequate 
business systems, we must not overlook 
these traits. 

4. Greater emphasis must be placed 
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upon a more adequate distribution of 
both income and goods. These two are 
to some extent co-related. A fair dis- 
tribution of business income will in it- 
self lead to a wider market for distri- 
bution of commodities; for, without 
minimizing the tremendous importance 
of our foreign trade, the best market 
for our goods will continue to be among 
those in this country who are at the 
same time laborers in producing, and 
consumers of those things which are 
produced. Aside from the social desira- 
bility of payment of fair wages, our 
economic prosperity must depend upon 
such payment. 


This question of conserving and 
building our domestic market as it ap- 
plies to the wage earner and salary 
earner is not, however, entirely one of 
the amount of wages or salaries paid. 
One of the things which has been detri- 
mental to a continuity of business pros- 
perity has been the vogue for high- 
pressure methods of former years in 
making sales both to the consumer and 
to the retail merchant. Instalment 
selling of goods, for example, is not an 
evil in itself and there is much to be said 
in its favor; it may become an evil when, 
through high-pressure salesmanship, men 
are encouraged to buy excessively, thus 
discounting their future incomes to a 
degree which is detrimental not only to 
the buyers but ultimately to the sellers 
of commodities. The problem of dis- 
tribution is not therefore entirely one 
of increasing sales. It is also a matter 
of spreading sales more evenly over a 
longer period of time, taking as the im- 
portant index of progress sales volume 
and the amount of goods paid for over 
the longer period. Thus business can 
advance steadily rather than by those 
leaps forward which are invariably 
counteracted by falls backward. 


It is unthinkable that our final so- 
lution to the problem of periodically re- 
curring depressions should be the re- 
striction of production. Such restric- 
tions become necessary as emergency 
measures and as safety valves when there 
is danger of inflated production blowing 
up the boilers of trade. To admit, 
however, that restriction on production 
is the permanent solution is to admit 
abject failure to provide a distributive 
system which is in any sense compar- 
able to our production system. Im- 
proved productive methods, greater ef- 
ficiency in operation and management, 
and other factors which decrease pro- 
duction costs, will automatically in- 


crease the number (Continued on p. 26) 
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Circulating credit creates commerce 


& A nove! test of the extent of money circulation 
is being prepared for convention delegates’ par- 
ticipation. Cooperate by using convention dollars. 


The fundamental theme of the Mil- 

waukee Convention, and the key- 
W note of Executive Manager Henry 

H. Heimann’s address, will be 
“Circulating credit creates commerce.” 
As a supplement to this slogan the 
credit men from the entire nation will 
join in a search to trace the mysteri- 
ous circulation of money spent during 
the 38th annual convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
from June 19 to 23. 

An ingenious device in the form of 
a “convention dollar” has been designed 
by the convention bureau of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce to 
conduct this “Convention 
dollars” are regular U. S. government 
dollar bills enclosed in cellophane en- 
velopes. Attached to the envelopes are 
self addressed cards, returnable to the 
convention bureau, on which each 
spender will sign his name and the 
article purchased. Space is alloted on 
these cards for five exchanges. The 
last spender merely tears the cellophane 
from the card and drops the card in 
any mailbox. 

A member of the association attend- 
ing the convention will exchange his 
own money for convention dollars and 
spend them while he is in Milwaukee. 
These dollars placed into circulation by 
convention visitors will then take up 
their travels through the regular chan- 
nels of trade and register their own 
autobiography as they flow along. 

This idea was used only once before 
and that time at a state convention 
held in Milwaukee in February. ‘This 
money brought into a community by 
convention visitors passed from hand 
to hand creating purchasing power, 
enlivening the channels of business and 
adding to the wealth of the city. It 
represented actual new money to the 
city; money directly traceable to the 
fact that a convention had been held 
in Milwaukee. 

Approximately twenty per cent of the 
_ dollars circulated at that time were ac- 
counted for in the returns to the con- 
vention bureau. It is estimated that 





survey. 
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the unreturned cards were taken from 
the city as souvenirs or were discarded 
by persons who did not cooperate with 
the idea. 

The following tabulation shows the 
original purchases and the _ succeed- 
ing exchanges recorded on 400 “con- 
vention dollar” cards returned to the 
bureau: 


Salary 300 
Banquet, Dinners, Lunches 258 
Rent 136 
Groceries . 109 
Merchandise 78 
Hotel Bills 45 
Bank Deposits 38 
Board 35 
Gasoline and Oil . 
Meats . 
Fuel and Coal Bills 31 
Electric Bills — 29 
Cigars and Cigarettes 24 
Candies, Ice Cream, Refreshments 20 
Street Cars, Taxis, Buses 18 
Debts, Loans, Tuition » 
Furniture and Hardware 18 
Service, Tips, etc. 17 
Miscellaneous 17 
Dental and Medical Bills 15 
Insurance 15 
Theaters and Amusements: — 
Barber Shops and Beauty Parlors 14 
Drugs and Medicines 13 
Water and Gas Bills 10 
Donations and Dues 10 
Bakers 9 
Flowers and Jewelry 9 
Shoes 9 
Garage Bills 8 
Tailors, Cleaners, Laundries 8 
Telephone Bills 6 
Radio Tubes and Accessories ‘7 
Shoe Shines and Repairs 5 
Railway and Boat Tickets 5 
Interest on Notes 5 
Automobile Payments ~ 
Live Stock l 


These figures show that many. types 
of businesses benefit either directly or 
indirectly from conventions. Conven- 
tion visitor’s money does not wait for 
sale days or any mark-down days; it is 
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A CONVENTION DOLLAR 


gen is one of Five Million 
Dollars spent in Milwau- 
kee each vear by convention 
visitors. 

We know that convention dollars 
are widely distributed, but we 
would like to know where they go 
and what they buy as thev travel 


along. 


Prease leave. this dollar in its 
envelope and when you spend it, 
print vour name below and indi- 


cate what vou purchased. 


Wuen all spaces are tilled, please 
remove the cellophane envelope, 
keep the dollar, and drop the card 
in any mailbox. It requires no 
postage. 

Convention Bureau - 
MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


spent and circulates as 
readily. 

It was necessary, in introducing this 
test, to secure the support and coopera- 
tion of all merchants and business men 
in Milwaukee as well as the convention 
body itself. Unless the visitors use the 
money in payment of all expenses in- 
curred while attending the convention, 
“convention dollars” can not circulate 
and the citizenry is not impressed as to 
the value of the meeting to its own 
community. 

Through the medium of the National 
Association of Credit Men, a group of 
business men who are vitally interested 
in credit circulation, the convention 
dollar idea and its circulation should be 
eagerly received as a method whereby 4 
new angle in credit circulation may be 
observed. This plan is an outgrowth 
of an extensive campaign by the bureau 
to ascertain the monetary value of con- 
ventions. Many surveys have been con- 


immediately 


‘ducted on this problem, but none has 


ever attempted to actually trace the 
path of the dollar in this way. 
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by Philip J. Gray 
Credit Congress Director 


Group programs fairly _ bristling 
with interest are scheduled for the 

\y Credit Congress of Industry on 

Tuesday, June 20, the second day 
of the Milwaukee Convention. These 
programs include well-prepared presen- 
tations with ample time for wide-open 
discussions on almost every aspect of 
credit administration, emphasizing co- 
operation and. coordination of effort 
and—for those who like a good scrap— 
with just enough of the controversial 
added to spice the whole. 

The chairman of these groups are in 
almost every case distinguished members 
of “The Old Guard” of credit. They 
have given unstintingly of their time 
and energy to schedule programs that 
will be interesting and instructive. Each 
chairman has arranged his program in 
as comprehensive a manner as possible 
and each has sought to emphasize those 
subjects which are of particular sig- 
nificance to his associates in the trade. 
The speakers on the various group pro- 
grams are outstanding men, well quali- 
fied by experience to discuss authorita- 
tively the subjects allotted to them. 

The meetings arranged at this writing 
and listed on this page, already con- 
stitute a fairly representative cross-sec- 
tion of industry and it is hoped that 
several more groups will have organized 
their programs before convention time 
to make the coverage even more com- 
prehensive. It is safe to say that al- 
most every delegate to the convention 
will find either a group meeting made 
up exclusively of his business associates 
Or a meeting in which he will have a 
very definite common interest with 
those attending and from which he can 
derive some real and lasting:!benefits. 


£ 


Cooperation and coordingtion of: ef- 





fort is the rallyinggg@y for the. Credit 


Congressof Industry. (Cont. on page 26). 


Group 


Automotive Supplies Group 
Bankers’ Group 
Bar Steel Group 


Cement Group 


Clothing and Dry Goods Group 

Coal Group 

Manufacturing Confectioners’ Group 

Drug and Chemical Mfrs. Group 

Drugs, Confections and Tobacco Whole- 
salers’ Group 

Electrical and Radio Group 


Florists’ Supply Credit Group 

Natl. Food and Allied Products Credit 
Group : 

Food Products Wholesalers’ Group 

Footwear Group 


Furniture Group 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Group 
Hardware Wholesalers’ Group 


Insurance Group 

Iron and Steel Group 

Jewelry Wholesalers’ Group 
Newspaper Group 

Paint, Oil & Varnish Group 

Paper Products & Converters’ Group 
Fine Paper Group 

Petroleum Group 

Plumbing and Heating Group 
Stationery, School and Office Equip- 


ment & Supply Mfrs. Group 
Textile Group 


Chairman 
Earl W. Brown 


Alexander Wall 
CG Vi Gee 
E. B. Odenkirk 
(co-chairmen) 
George Kilian 
I. N. Haskell 
S. T. Harwood 
C. W. Wright 
D. G. Smyley 
Earle E. Reeves 
H. L. Cummings 
C. C. Pollworth 
Frank H. Wheat 
James Mulvey 
Charles Bourget 


A. Seidenspinner 


Paul Fielden 
W. B. White 


D. C. Campbell 
T. J. Sullivan 
A. N. Price 

R. B. Gratzer 

P. W. Ruppert 
Russell C. Flom 
K. E. Hellstrom 
M. C. Roberts 
Fred J. Blum 

L. W. Brigham 


E. F. Addiss 


Credit Congress of Industry 


Firm 
Andrae Auto Sup. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Robert Morris Associates, Lands- 
downe, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Medusa Portland Cement Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 

Paul F. Beich Co., Chicago 

Parke, Davis & Co., Chicago 

Ft. Wayne Drug Co., Ft.. Wayne, 
Indiana 

Westinghouse Elec. Sup. Co., Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 5 

C. C. Pollworth Co., Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 

Federal Match Sales Corp., New 
York City 

Minn. Mercantile Co., Stillwater, 
Minnesota 


Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 
Whitman, Mass. 

American Chair Co., Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Smith Bros. Hdwe. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co., 
Chicago 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

The Ball Co., Chicago 


Courier-Journal-Times, Louisville, 


Ky. 

National Lead Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Menasha Products Co., Menasha, 
Wisconsin - 


Messinger Paper Co., Chicago 

Tidewater Oil Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Wahl Company, Chicago 


Meinhard, Greeff & Co., New York 
City 


@ The men who have led the N. A. C. M. since the Detroit meeting last June. Standing: 
Vice Presidents (I. to r.) A. J. Peoples, J. A. Bond, E. |. Kilcup. Seated: Executive Manager 


H. H. Heimann, President E. Don Ross. 
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by BRACE BENNITT, Convention Director, N.A.C.M. 


stitute for your National Conven- 

i tion. It is doubly true this year— 
a year when the subject of credit is 

one of the essential considerations in the 
working toward business and economic 
recovery. When we meet again in Mil- 
waukee, it is not only to study our own 
problems together, but also to deliberate 
upon the responsibility of the credit 
fraternity to business at large. There 
will be pleasure and relaxation mixed in 
with our working week, and there will 
be much constructive thought, valuable 
learning and further equipment for the 


big job ahead. 


Eo year we said there is no sub- 


ENTERTAINMENT 


I can do no better in telling you of 
the entertainment than to quote E. G. 
Losse, Chairman of the Milwaukee Reg- 
istration Committee: 

... “All work and no play may make 
‘Jack’—but besides ideas, inspiration 
and profit, our bunch has always dipped 
into fun, frolic and friendship. And, 
like Alice in Wonderland, there’ll be 
some gorgeous moments for us when 
we'll pass through the locking glass into 
the Fairyland of Fun. Listen to this:— 


. .. “President’s Ball, Monday night, 
at the Schroeder. A lyrical half-mad 
orchestra wailing like a lost soul. Bet- 
ter than 3.2% of fun and folly! Will 
you be there? You wouldn’t, couldn’t 
miss it! 

. .. “Wives and Sweethearts and Wo- 
men Members are going off on a little 
expedition of their own Tuesday, while 
the men folks saw wood. Their trip 
will include St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy at Delafield, Nashotah House, the 


! 
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Carnation Milk Plant at Oconomowoc, 
with a luncheon at Mid-Victorian Dra- 
per Hall; and home by way of Holy 
Hill. 

... “And the next day, Wednesday, 
they will be entertained at a perfectly 
appointed Bridge Luncheon at the 
fashionable Surf on Lake Michigan! Is 
that something?—or isn’t it? My wife 
tells me it decidedly IS! 

. . . “M-m-m-m! Tuesday night 
you'll hear just about the best male 
singing ever. The concert will be pre- 
sented by the Lyric Male Chorus of 100 
(yes, count ’em, 100) voices. All home 
talent chosen from Milwaukee’s best 
tenors and baritones and bassos pro- 
fundo! 

. . . “But the high spot—100%— 
glamorous and gilt-edged event of the 
whole Convention—will take place 
Wednesday night! “A NIGHT IN 
OLD HEIDELBERG”—at the Wiscon- 
sin Club will recapture some of the old- 
world charm of old-time Milwaukee and 
bring to life again the “gemutlichkeit” 
of the old German town. 

. . . “Imagine! June—a lawn with 
trees, flowers and shrubs that look as 
though God grew them and Man, ages 
ago, fenced them in with a wrought- 
iron fence and built an ancient German 
castle in their midst. That’s the setting 
— out-doors — soft breezes — music — 
dancing—beer served by waiters who’ve 
been waiting for this day since 1919— 
entertainment—the cleverest and cutest 
you ever saw—A NIGHT IN OLD 
HEIDELBERG. 

. . . “That’s the story—and you'll 
agree with me that we are all likely to 
remember this Convention as one of the 
brightest spots of 1933.” 


Convention 


TRANSPORTATION 


Convention delegates and their fam- 
ilies will have the advantage of a fare 
and a third Convention rate, as against 
a fare and a half, with the added fact 
that still more economical travel will 
probably be possible by using Century 
of Progress rates, which can be deter- 
mined by consulting your local ticket 
agent. Railroads have been very co- 
operative in working out railroad ar- 
rangements with us, and stand ready 
to work with all local Associations and 
delegations in arranging for their travel. 


MILWAUKEE AND WISCONSIN 


We refer to both the city and state 
because the Green Bay, Fond du Lac 
and Oshkosh Associations have been 
working wholeheartedly with Milwaukee 
in making this the best possible annual 
meeting. The local committees have 
been functioning for months and their 
plans for your comfort and pleasure will 
be amply proven when the Convention 
is over. Nothing has been left undone 
for your convenience. Registration will 
be facilitated. The hotel has promised 
you rooms promptly on arrival. The 
Reception and Information Committees 
will be on hand at all times to answer 
your questions and see that you are taken 
care of. The Hostess Committee will 
have headquarters in the hotel and has 
organized itself fully for its work. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Convention sessions have been ar- 
ranged for Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, so that we will be 
able to adjourn on Thursday night, 
leaving Milwaukee Friday and have the 
weekend to visit the World’s Fair and 
Century of Progress. The Chicago As- 
sociation, through J. F. O’Keefe, its 
Secretary, has been wonderfully co- 
operative in seeing to the real big job 
of having available hotel accommoda- 
tions and other accommodations for our 
pleasure and comfort while we are in 
Chicago. The arrangements of the pro- 
gram as made are going to permit 
all delegates and guests to attend all the 
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sessions of the Convention and still have 
ample time at the Century of Progress 
Friday and Saturday and as long there- 
after as they wish. Fine recognition 
has been given our organization by the 
Century of Progress, designating Fri- 
day, June 23rd as “National Association 
of Credit Men Day”. 


COMMEMORATIVE ENVELOPES 


June 23, National Association of 
Credit Men’s. Day at A Century of 
Progress, Chicago, will be commemo- 
rated with special officially cacheted en- 
velopes bearing the new Century of 
Progress stamps and mailed from A Cen- 
tury of Progress sub-station post office 
(for the uninitiated, cacheted envelopes 
are those having a special design struck 
on the left hand side of the front, sig- 
nificant of the date and event to be com- 
memorated. ) 

Lou W. Kreicker, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Cachet Director of A 
Century of Progress, will be glad to 
handle all requests for these covers pro- 
viding a service charge of fifteen cents 
for each cover is included. 


N. A. C. M. DISPLAY 


An interesting and instructive feature 
of the Convention this year will be a 
complete and effective display of all ad- 
vantages and services of the National 
Association of Credit Men and its af- 
filiated units. Besides the display of all 
these advantages and services, there will 
be ample material on hand and staff per- 
sonnel in attendance so that you may 
become still more fully informed on the 
necessary tools of your profession. Don’t 
fail to make use of this opportunity. 


BUSINESS SHOW 


After you register as a delegate to the 
33rd Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, you 
will want to devote some time to the 
Business Show. 

Why? Because the advertisers in 
Credit and Financial Management have 
devoted the past year to stepping up 
the efficiency of both their products and 
services. They have most carefully an- 
alyzed your problems with the help of 


Credit and Financial Management’s 
staff and will exhibit equipment cal- 
culated to solve them for you. 


PROGRAM 


Monday: The Convention will open 
formally with “a bang and a band” 
Monday afternoon at 1:00 o’clock. It 
will be called to order by the Conven- 
tion Chairman, National Director W. K. 
Adams of Milwaukee, who will present 
the gavel to President E. Don Ross. 
The opening speaker on the afternoon’s 
session will be Dr. W. A. Ganfield, 
President of Carroll College. He has 
chosen for his address the intriguing 
title, ““C-D vs. C-C”. Governor Albert 
G. Schmedeman of Wisconsin will pre- 
sent the welcome of that state to the 
delegates and there will also be words 
of greeting from the National Retail 
Credit Association and Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, Ltd. The ses- 
sion will be climaxed with the keynote 
address by Executive Manager, Henry 
H. Heimann entitled ‘Circulating 
Credit Creates Commerce”. 


Tuesday: Full details concerning the 
Credit Congress of Industry can be 
found on page 13 of this issue. The 
group sessions will occupy the entire 
day, after the initial get-together in the 
convention hall, where there will be an 
address by Dr. A. P. Haake, Managing 
Director, National Association of Fur- 
niture Manufacturers. Besides these 
group sessions, Tuesday will witness the 
annual credit women’s dinner exclusive 
for the credit women in attendance at 
the Convention and the bankers’ din- 
ner that night under the auspices of the 
Robert Morris Associates. 


Wednesday: Instead of scattering 
throughout the convention program 
various credit subjects as in past years, 
the Wednesday morning session will be 
devoted exclusively to a coordinated 
program covering the essentials of pres- 
ent-day credit practices in the light of 
current business conditions. The ses- 
sion will be opened by the annual re- 
port of the National President, who will 
be followed by R. A. Colliton, Director 
of the N. A. C. M. Credit Interchange 
Bureaus, S. J. Schneider, President of 
the Secretarial Council and Secretary- 
Manager of the Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association and David A. Weir, Assis- 
tant Executive Manager of the N. A. 


C. M. Their addresses on the subject 
of “Sound Credit Practice—Today’s 
Responsibility” will form the basis for 
an open forum later in the morning ses- 
sion, which will be led by former Ex- 
ecutive Manager J. Harry Tregoe of 
Los Angeles. The session will be closed 
with an analytical summary by Execu- 
tive Manager Heimann. 

Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Glenn 
Frank, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, addresses the delegates on the 
subject of “Towards National Recov- 
ery”. There will be another featured 
speaker at this afternoon session. The 
annual report of the Executive Manager 
and the report of the Membership Com- 
mittee by Chairman Fred H. Schrop of 
South Bend, together with the member- 
ship awards, will complete the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. 

Thursday: On this morning there 
will be an unusual feature, the intro- 
duction of the Old Guard of the Mil- 
waukee Association, who were prom- 
inent in its activities in 1900 on the 
occasion of the National Association of 
Credit Men’s previous visit to the city. 
The opening address will be made by a 
business leader who has been selected 
and promised to attend, but from whom 
we are awaiting final commitment. An 
innovation in the National Association 
of Credit Men’s program will be con- 
summated at this session when the Hon. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the 
United States Mint, former Governor of 
Wyoming, and Vice-Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, will 
speak on “The Drama of Government”. 
She has the distinction of being the first 
featured woman speaker on a National 
Ass@ciation of Credit Men Annual 
Convention program. The closing ad- 
dress will be presented by Dr. Allen D. 
Albert, Assistant to the President of 
the Century of Progress, who will dis- 
cuss “Progress Makes its Accounting” 
in the course of his inspirational speech. 
This will be a fitting preliminary to the 
visit by the National Association of 
Credit Men delegates starting on Fri- 
day to the Century of Progress at Chi- 
cago. The closing session of the con- 
vention on Thursday afternoon will 
feature an address by the Hon. Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce. He 
will be followed by the annual election 
of the officers and directors with a clos- 
ing address by the new President. 
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“ That Columbia crowd " 


s"Brain trust’ is the label of its critics; 
/ - s 4 os a 
Trust brains is the answer of its supporters. 


sAn impartial analysis of facts concerning 
three of the administration's economic advisers. 


come a familiar epithet in news- 

papers, magazines and verbal dis- 

cussions. This phrase, along with 
such others as “The President’s Profes- 
sors” and “The Brain Trust”, has be- 
come a popular rallying-point for criti- 
cism of the new administration. As soon 
as the President selected three Columbia 
professors for important positions in his 
official family a wave of conjecture and 
debate swept the country. After trips 
through various parts of the country 
and several visits in Washington, I was 
convinced that practical business men 
were accepting generalized and preju- 
diced statements about Mr. Raymond 
Moley, Mr. Rexford Tugwell and Mr. 
Adolf Berle without a moments con- 
sideration or analysis of true facts and 
data. 

This article is not a defense docu- 
ment. It is merely an interpretation 
of facts as I have found them. It is 
not an answer to critics of the so-called 
“brain trust”. It is, however, a plea for 
open-mindedness and fairness in judg- 
ing the abilities and economic philoso- 
phies of Mr. Moley, Mr. Tugwell and 
Mr. Berle. 

These three men are exerting a defi- 
nite influence in the shaping of eco- 
nomic policies that will guide our coun- 
try during the next few years. There 
is ample evidence available to give any- 
one an honest picture of their beliefs, 
convictions and capabilities. 

Before me, as I write, is an editorial 
from a great, metropolitan newspaper 
concerning “the brain machine of the 
administration”. It closes with this ad- 
monition, “The President ought to give 
his brain trust a good long rest at the 
earliest possible moment. Or how about 
a sabbatical year?” This is typical of a 
great many editorial expressions I have 
read during the past two and a half 
months. Wherever I go I hear business 
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men talking and worrying about “those 
Columbia professors”. But I haven’t 
been able to find a single critic who has 
passed on the facts before passing on his 
opinions to others concerning the im- 
practicality or academic futility of 
these three advisers to the President. 
All I want to do here is to contrast a 
few facts with the half-truths that are 
circulated as facts. 

About a month ago a New York 
newspaper accused Professor Moley of 
being a scholastic theorist “who had 
never had his teeth in practical, govern- 
ment problems”. 

From a humble birth in a little Ohio 
town, Mr. Moley has risen to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of State and 
trusted presidential adviser. This is en- 
tirely in keeping with the American 
tradition of individualism. After re- 
ceiving his Ph.B. young Moley became 
superintendent of schools in a small 
Ohio city and was elected mayor at the 
age of 21. Here then, at this remark- 
ably youthful age Mr. Moley first came 
in contact with practical municipal 
problems. 

Many years later, after receiving his 
master’s degree at Oberlin, his Ph.D. at 
Columbia and serving as an Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, he was 
called from Western Reserve University 
to conduct a survey of criminal con- 
ditions in the city of Cleveland. His 
study not only brought about a civic 
clean-up but started his rise to recog- 
nition as a professional fact-finder and 
analyst. 

Because of the remarkable work he 
had done for Cleveland, Mr. Moley was 
persuaded to conduct similar investiga- 
tions in California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. If this experience 
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doesn’t qualify Mr. Moley as “having 
had his teeth in practical government 
problems” I wonder what could. 

It was while Mr. Moley, then a pro. 
fessor of government and public lav, 
was serving on the New York State 
Crime Commission that he attracted the 
attention of Governor Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. This gave Mr. Roosevelt an 
opportunity, over a period of several 
years, to observe the distinctive talents 
of Raymond Moley. Practical govern- 
ment leaders in New York state, in- 
cluding Al Smith, have relied upon the 
advice and counsel of Moley—and there 
is no record of any catastrophes result- 
ing from his suggestions and ideas. If 
experience and study in municipal and 
state affairs are sound preparation for 
the broader work of national and inter- 
national administration, Raymond Moley 
is as well-qualified in these respects as 
the larger percentage of people who 
move up into Federal positions. 

Mr. Moley’s mind has been unusually 
well-trained in fact-finding and fact- 
evaluation. And it is these precise abili- 
ties that the President utilizes to the 
utmost. The new Assistant Secretary 
of State is a political scientist through 
education, research and actual experi- 
ence. In conducting municipal crime 
studies throughout the country, Moley 
not only recommended what had to be 
done—he suggested how it should be 
done. In Washington today he is even 
more a “how” man than a “what” man. 
It is his job to help find the most effec- 
tive ways of doing the things that must 
be done. 

I believe you will agree with me that 
these briefly enumerated facts refute the 
constantly published reports that Ray- 
mond Moley is not equipped, both by 
education and experience, to serve the 
President as he is doing today. None 
of us may be entirely in agreement with 


. everything he says and does. In an edi- 


torial in this magazine last month | 
took issue with a statement which he 
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made. But because we are not always 
on Mr. Moley’s side of the question does 
not mean that we should disregard the 
true facts about his abilities and ac- 
complishments. 

I have shown how the editorial writer 
who said that Mr. Moley had never had 
his teeth in a practical government 
problem was completely misinformed. 
Statements of this kind about anyone 
are unjustified and misleading. If any 
man’s convictions are derived from ex- 
perience, research and study we must 
respect them even though we may not 
agree with them. 

Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and popularly 
labeled as the “No. 2 Man of the Brain 
Trust”, has been criticized almost as 
severely as Mr. Moley. As Professor of 
Economics at Columbia University he 
also served as a counselor to Mr. Roose- 
velt before he was elected President. 
When the recent agricultural bill was 
written it was variously called “Tug- 
well’s academic brain child”, ““Tugwell’s 
agricultural omnibus”, etc. According 
to many of our leading papers Mr. Tug- 
well, virtually single-handed, wrote the 
bill. 

Nothing is farther from the truth. 
Mr. Stephen Early, one of the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries, gave me official proof 


that at least fifteen men were in con- ° 


stant conference with the President dur- 
ing the framing of this bill. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Senators, Congress- 
men and farm ieaders met with the 
President, along with Professor Tugwell, 
to discuss and analyze this momentous 
problem. Tugwell neither dominated 
nor predominated. Yet critics of the 
bill pounced upon what they considered 
its most objectionable features and 
credited, or “discredited”, them to Tug- 
well. Why? Because he has been a 
professor! Because he is one of the 
“brain trust”! 


The recent publication of Mr. Tug- 
well’s book “The Industrial Discipline” 
again offered an excellent target for 
critics of “the Columbia professors”. 
After seeing five reviews of this book I 
wonder how many of the reviewers real- 
ly read it thoroughly. I am inclined 
to think that they perused it with a 
prejudiced mind, hoping to find as many 
points as they could with which to 
disagree. 

One reviewer said, “had the election 
turned out differently this book prob- 
ably would circulate only in the Colum- 
bia classrooms. As things are, its read- 
ing may help the perplexed to under- 
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stand the origin and direction of the 
stream of legislation now cascading over 
the Capitol”. I read this book with the 
same open mind that I have read over 
fifty other economic treatises during 
the past year. Personally, I think it is 
far better than many but it does not 
appeal to me as much as a: few others 
I could name. By no stretch of the 
imagination would this book, under ord- 
inary circumstances, be relegated only 
to the classrooms of Columbia. 

Furthermore, it will not “help the 
perplexed to understand the origin and 
direction of the stream of legislation 
now cascading over the Capitol”. Mr. 
Tugwell is Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. That is his job. He is an ad- 
viser to the President on agricultural 
problems. He has no more to do with 
legislation not relative to agriculture 
than the Assistant Secretary of War has 
to do with legislation not pertinent to 
the War Department. Yet the infer- 
ence of this book reviewer is that you 
may read Professor Tugwell’s new book 
and understand the origin and direction 
of all legislation now being enacted. It 
imputes to him the responsibility for 
motivating the diversified legislation 
that is approved by Congress. This is 
merely another example of the puerile 
reasoning applied to anything and every- 
thing the Messrs. Moley, Tugwell and 
Berle may do. 


Returning from Washington the 
other day, I was interrupted in my read- 
ing by a man sitting next to me. He 
said, “I see you’re reading Tugwell’s 
new book. I understand it is rather 
vague and academic and doesn’t indicate 
that he has any practical inclinations”. 
He admitted that he hadn’t read the 
book so I showed him one or two pas- 
sages. It gave him, a practical business 
man, a new viewpoint concerning Tug- 
well and his ideas. 

The basis of Tugwell’s economic phi- 
losophy is probably summed up in this 
one passage: “It is interesting to see how 
efficient, within themselves, associations 
of producers have become, and how in- 
effective they appear to be in intergroup 
activity .... Each of two groups may 
be admirably efficient. Their efficiences 
may cancel out if they work against 
each other.” 

By “Industrial Discipline” Mr. Tug- 
well means the ability of numerous 
group units to work effectively and ef- 
ficiently together just as numerous busi- 
ness units within a group now do. 

It seems to me that his whole econ- 
omic philosophy is (Continued on page 39) 
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egal reserves for industry 


“If American business had a secondary reserve, 


there would be very little business problem.” 
From a speech in 1930, by EUGENE R. BLACK, new Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 


most important businesses in the 
United States—banking and insur- 
ance. 


= Security is the key note of the two 
& 


To provide this security the 
laws require for each, the putting aside 
of cash or near to cash reserves, ade- 
quate for meeting at any time, and at 
once, every legal demand due to the 
maturing or determined claims, for any 
kind of insurance and for the daily de- 
mands of depositors upon their respec- 
tive banks. 

We do not permit ourselves to con- 
template the financial chaos which 
would follow the failure of any im- 
portant insurance company to preserve 
the full integrity of its legal reserve and 
we have only too well in memory the 
chaotic condition in thousands of com- 
munities, these past few years, because 
some banks failed to keep intact the 
integrity of their reserves and the de- 
posits entrusted to their care and keep- 
ing. 

Perhaps experience will again be a 
good teacher and old fashioned habits 
of prudence, honesty and integrity will 
re-establish confidence in those quarters 
where, for just cause, it has been so 
sadly impaired. 

Accustomed as we are to the sound- 
ness of the requirement and the essen- 


“And,” queries RICHARD 
M. LAMBERT, “why not?” 


tial necessity for this provision in re- 
gard to banking and insurance we have 
not given much thought to some sim- 
ilar, though purely voluntary, and not 
legal, provision for all other important 
lines of industry and commerce. 

The millions of unemployed in this 
country in their bewilderment wonder 
why they are and remain unemployed, 
against their earnest desire for honest 
work and gainful employment. Other 
millions employed on full or part time, 
but with incomes greatly reduced, won- 
der also and are bewildered at a con- 
dition so confusing and so unpromising. 

Is it within the limits of possible 
realization for us to visualize the effect 
which might have been our experience 
and history through 1930-1931-1932, 
had the masters of capital and the man- 
agers of business for the past fifteen 
breathless years, put by one-half the 
earned profit in cash or near cash re- 
serves against eventualities? 

With that accumulated large reserve 
upon which to draw, the losses from 
operations in the depression period would 
not have been so threatening nor have 


"Experience keeps a dear school; fools learn in no other."—Franklin. 


been so discouraging to enterprise. With 
that vast cushion against the effects of 
depression, there would not have been 
required the wholesale discharge of em- 
ployees, the part time operations, the 
complete closing of factories in any 
such wholesale way as has been our bit- 
ter experience. 


The losses natural to a period of trade 
recession, even of grand magnitude, 
would not have mounted to such high 
totals in any case nor with most indus- 
tries. Admittedly, one chief source of 
the extreme losses to business has been 
the sharp diminution of markets 
through ten million unemployed, added 
to the reduced income of those employed 
from reduced wages and part time em- 
ployment. 

Had there been available the cushion 
of cash or near cash reserves, accumu- 
lated over years in the profit earning 
period, the price of products could have 
been lowered, markets would have been 
retained, losses from operation curtailed 
or modest profits earned and this struc- 
ture of industrial activity, however re- 
duced, would have retained vitality and 
provided consumer energy and purchas- 
ing power, to lessen the shock and hold 
in check the extreme of deflation and 
demoralization which has been experi- 
enced. 


It may be objected that many large 
corporations had such reserves and tried 
to operate with but extremely limited 
result, but to this must be replied that 
right as was their financial condition 
and true their policy, they could not 
succeed alone. 


Had the practice they followed been 
a general policy of all businesses, the 
total of controlled operations arising 
from the available cash reserves in hand 
would have added their immense weight 
to the total of business done and to be 
done, and the national income would 
not have shrunk from 88 billion dol- 
lars to 40 billion dollars, nor would the 
steel producers have been forced to an 


‘output of 14% of operating capacity. 


This suggestion is not proposed as 4 
specific, a cure-all, (Continued on page 31) 
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Builders — not bankers 


“The development of our country has been 
due to the investment of insurance funds. It 
has not been the function of life insurance 
companies to do a_ banking business.” 


by ARTHUR F. HALL, President, Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


country, individuals as well as in- 

dustry and commerce, is a matter 

which probably is not realized 
fully. Probably no other single factor 
had such an influence in checking the 
fear which added to the disastrous ef- 
fect of the depression. 

The effect of the insurance business 
was two-fold. Immediate assistance 
was brought to the individual through 
the payment of insurance benefits and 
help to industry and commerce was 
extended through the investment of 
the tremendous accumulations by sav- 
ings of life insurance companies. 

When business and finance were bat- 
tling with their greatest difficulties in 
1932, American life insurance compa- 
nies put into circulation $4,100,000,- 
000 through matured endowments, 
annuities, dividends, surrender values, 
disability benefits and policy loans— 
the largest sum paid out of their treas- 
uries in their history. This sum was 
greater than the entire internal revenue 
receipts (which includes income taxes) 
of the government, plus all the money 
loaned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, plus all the money raised 
by all agencies for unemployment re- 
lief. Of this $4,100,000,000 the insur- 
ance companies paid $2,175,000,000 to 
living policyholders and only $925,- 
000,000 to beneficiaries of deceased pol- 
icyholders. An additional $1,100,000,- 
000 was loaned to policyholders. 

Despite this unprecedented disburse- 
ment, including nearly as heavy drains 
during 1930 and 1931, the assets of the 
life insurance companies jumped from 
$16,000,000,000 at the end of 1929 to 
$19,000,000,000 in 1932, a gain of ap- 
proximately 19 per cent. 

The principal obligations of life in- 
surance companies are to pay death 
claims, matured endowment policies and 
annuities. The secondary obligation is 
to lend money on policies, but through- 
out the history of the life insurance 
business the companies experienced no 
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undue demand on account of this bank- 
ing feature of their business, until the 
recent moratorium on banks, declared 
by President Roosevelt. 

Until three years ago, it had always 
been possible to statistically forecast 
the demand for policy loans, as well as 
death claim demands, and to be pre- 
pared to meet these with cash or short 
time investments. The remaining funds 
were placed in long term investments, 
such as mortgage loans and bonds. The 
development of our country has been 
due to the investment of billions of dol- 
lars by life insurance companies in city 
and farm mortgages, and in bonds of 
the U. S. Government, states, counties, 
cities, public utilities, and railroads. The 
proceeds of these long time investments 
have been used to finance the building 
and development of every conceivable 
thing our people use. It has not been 
the function of life insurance companies 
to do a banking business. 

If life insurance companies must 
function in the future as banking insti- 
tutions, then they must keep themselves 
liquid—which means that the cost of 
life insurance to policyholders will have 
to be increased from 20 to 30%. 

For the past three years, when the 
banks were hard hit by runs, the de- 
mand upon life insurance companies for 
loans increased 60 per cent. After the 
President declared a moratorium closing 


all banks, policyholders became panicky 
and during the two weeks following, 
the demands upon the life insurance 
companies increased 240 per cent. A 
very large part of the withdrawals was 
for purposes of hoarding—the very evil 
the President sought to prevent by his 
order closing the banks. 

As an outgrowth of this situation, 
the insurance commissioners wisely de- 
cided to forbid life insurance companies 
to meet this demand except in cases of 
necessity. As this order stands now, a 
policyholder can borrow any amount 
he needs for unusual emergencies. 

I have been asked frequently when 
the moratorium on life insurance pol- 
icy loans will be lifted. I don’t know, 
but I think that it should not be lifted 
until our banking situation is normal. 

Why the insurance companies were 
able to weather the depression at a time 
the banks so strongly felt the effects 
of the financial stress is a matter which 
I think will interest the public. 

The very nature of the life insurance 
business is different in every way from 
banking. Many banks failed because too 
great a proportion of their assets was 
loaned on real estate mortgages. Then 
when the great crash came in 1929 
there followed runs on the banks. The 
mortgage loans made by the banks could 
not be called until, by their terms, they 
became due. The depositors demanded 
cash in a hurry and the banks could not 
produce it when wanted, so many of 
them were forced to close. Their obli- 
gations were due “on demand,” but 
their assets were not sufficiently liquid 
to meet their demand obligations. 

The principal obligations of life in- 
surance companies, however, are not due 
on demand and there is no reason why 
they should keep their assets unduly 
liquid. Their obligations fall due over a 
long period of years. 

Now as to the investment features 
of the life insurance (Cont. on page 37) 
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Nation-wide collection and sales conditions 


What they are at present 


The outlook for the near future 


Crepvit AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT offers its regular monthly 
survey of collections and _ sales 
cenditions. It is based upon re- 
ports from the associations throughout 
the country affiliated with the N. A. 
C. M. The reports are the results of the 
daily experience of the leading whole- 
saling and manufacturing concerns op- 
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Collections 


erating from these trading centers. The 
two questions “Are people buying?” and 
“Are they paying?” are perhaps the 
most direct and immediate reflection 
of daily business conditions in the 
country. 

These reports have been tabulated so 
that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various cities in 


Sales 


each state, also what cities report a con- 
dition of “Good, Fair or Slow.” At the 
end of this summary you will find valu. 
able explanatory comments that have 
been sent in to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. These additional com- 
ments may be pertinent te your inter- 
pretation of collection conditions and 
sales conditions in the cities listed. 
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Utah Salt Lake City Slow Fair W. Va Bluefield Slow Slow 

Charleston Slow Slow 

Va. Lynchburg Fair Fair Clarksburg Slow Slow 

Norfolk Fair Fair biog ~ sburg . _ Slow 

: . . eeling Slow Fair 

Richmond wae ae Wis. Fond du Lac Slow Slow 

; Green Bay Slow Fair 

Wash. Bellingham Slow Slow Milwaukee Fair Fair 

Spekane Slow Slow Terr. of | Oshkosh Fair ’ Fair 

Tacoma Fair Fair Hawaii Honolulu Slow Slow 
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ARIZONA: There is a greater im- 
provement in collections than in sales in 
Phoenix, although a definite tangible 
improvement has taken place in both. 

CALIFORNIA: Collections have im- 
proved slightly in Oakland. Sales are 
still slow, but the monthly percentage 
of loss over the same month a year ago 
is the smallest it has been for months. 
Retailers generally report increased buy- 
ing during the last month. San Fran- 
cisco reports collections show little im- 
provement, but retail sales are much 
better and there is much more activity 
in wholesale lines. Prices have advanced 
in many lines, particularly food stuffs. 

GEORGIA: There has been a notice- 
able improvement in both sales and col- 
lections in Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Reports received in an- 
swer to a questionnaire sent out in Chi- 
cago indicated the following: 3314% 


lowing: “The greatest optimism exists 
in this part of Massachusetts. Welfare 
receivers are dropping off in considerable 
numbers showing that work must be 
improving. The greatest bugbear is the 
senseless cutting of prices by retailers 
and particularly chain stores, this pre- 
venting or rather delaying the recov- 
ery.” 


MICHIGAN: Detroit reports condi- 


tions have improved somewhat, taking 


into consideration as a whole and the 
tremendous paralysis to business the ex- 
tended bank holiday provided. More 
firms are reporting better business all 
the while. Large wholesale hardware 
house reported that the last month has 
been 3314% better than corresponding 
period last year. Electrical house re- 
ports rapidly increasing business. They 
sell to industrial concerns chiefly. 
MINNESOTA: Collections in St. 


Paul are still limited by the bank situa- 
tion, making many payments a matter 
of time. Sales show considerable im- 
provement, which seem to be a little 
more than just a seasonable demand. 
This territory will respond promptly to 
any marked increase in buying power 
which may come from improved agri- 
cultural prices. 

NEBRASKA: Omaha reports a sea- 
sonal increase in business in developing 
an increase in business activity. 

NEW YORK: Sales in Buffalo have 
picked up considerably during the past 
few weeks. 

NORTH CAROLINA: The employ- 
ment situation in Charlotte has cleared 
up slightly along with general improved 
trend in general conditions. 

OHIO: Dayton reports the Frigidaire, 
National Cash Register and Delco Prod- 
ucts Companies are putting on addi- 


report collections fair and 
6674% report collections 
good. 72% report sales 
slow, 10%, fair, and 18% 
good. There has been a 


Changes since last month's survey 


marked improvement in State 

conditions in Quincy. Arkansas 
INDIANA: Some im- a 

provement has been noted Connecticut 

in collections and sales in Indiana 

Evansville. Fort Wayne re- 

ports considerable improve- 

ment during last few weeks lowe 

in collections and sales. Massachusetts 
KANSAS: Wichita finds bess 

the prospect for wheat nieRign 

very poor and oil prices Missouri 

have declined. Montana 
KENTUCKY: Many — 

firms in Louisville have re- Oregon 

ported an increased vol- Pennsylvania 


ume, especially paint 
manufacturers and cigar- 
ette factories working ex- 
tra shifts. 

MASSACHU SE T TS: 
Springfield reports the fol- 
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tional men and retail trade 
is improving to some ex- 
tent. A tornado which did 
about a million dollars in 
damage May 9th is helping 
the building industry. The 
operating schedules of steel 
mills in Youngstown show 
some improvement. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 
Harrisburg reports condi- 
tions improved. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Company ex- 
pect to blow in three fur- 
naces. Carloadings also 
have improved. 

RHODE ISLAND: 
Very little improvement 
has been noted in Provi- 
dence. The banks are in 
good shape. There have 
been no suspensions, but 
they are not lending. 
Manufacturing jewelers 
have been very hard hit, 
but the textiles have im- 
proved. (Continued on p. 31) 
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Accounting 
forum 


An open clear- 
ing-house of ideas 
and news for 
credit executives 
by accountants. 


Auditing 
ethics needed 


A declaration in favor of higher 
ethical standards in corporate account- 
ing practice with a view to establishing 
“better safeguards for the protection of 
the investor” has been made by directors 
of the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, composed of controllers of indus- 
trial, business, financial, railroad, pub- 
lic utility and other corporations. 

The statement setting forth the at- 
titude of the institute reads: 

“The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica stands for the observance of the 
highest ethical standards in corporate 
accounting practice and in the prepara- 
tion of reports of financial and operat- 
ing conditions of corporations to their 
directors, stockholders and other parties 
at interest, in such manner that all con- 
cerned may know the actual conditions 
in so far as such reports may assist in 
the determination thereof. To that 
end, the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica offers its advice and assistance in 
connection with any movement which 
has for its purpose the establishment 
of better safeguards for the protection 
of the investors.” 

Commenting on this declaration, 
F. J. Carr, president of the institute, 
said: “This public interest in corpora- 
tion’ reports which has developed so 
rapidly in the last few years, coincident 
with the tremendous increase in the 
number of owners of corporation se- 
curities, has created a need for reports 
which not only can be understood by 
the average small stockholders, but 
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which also present a true picture of the 
condition of the reporting company, 
not merely a statement so condensed 
and so arranged that it conceals more 
than it reveals. 

“The probability of government ac- 
tion concerning remedial steps for some 
of our present financial ills is well rec- 
ognized, and among the steps frequently 
proposed and discussed is one requiring 
greater publicity of accounts for all 
corporations offering their securities in 
the public market.” 


Accounting 
bulletin 


George W. Rossetter and Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, 33 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, have just begun 
the publication of a bulletin called 
“Current Assets”. This is an educa- 
tional and informative bulletin issued 
in the interest of accounting and of 
businesses which it serves. It contains 
many valuable news notices as well as 
pertinent facts that are of real interest 
to every business executive. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Rossetter for his idea in 
issuing this excellent publication. 


Accountancy 
classified 


The most advanced step in the classi- 
fication of accountancy services ever 
offered for the benefit of corporate ex- 
ecutives, credit grantors and investors 
by the New York State Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants is outlined in 
a special bulletin distributed to its 1,900 
members and also bankers, credit men 
and others. Classification of account- 
ancy services has been approved in prin- 
ciple by a large number of certified 
public accountants throughout the 
country, having been adopted by the 
American Society of Certified Public 
Accountants (the national organiza- 
tion) and various state societies, such 
as New York, New Jersey, California 
and others. 

Product of years of study and more 
than a year of committee work, the five 
major accountancy classifications and 
one miscellaneous group afford protec- 
tion to executives, credit grantors and 
investors by describing the character 
and scope of services rendered by the 
independent certified public accountant. 
This classification is of particular assis- 
tance to the average investor in realiz- 
ing the significance of the accountant’s 
certificate appended to the corporate 
report. 


The classification does not conflict in 
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any way with the requirement of the 
New York Stock Exchange, as set forth 
in its announcement of January 6, 193}, 
in which it was stated that “scope of the 
audit must be not less than that indj. 
cated in a pamphlet entitled ‘Verifica. 
tion of Financial Statements’ ”’ issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board in May, 
1929. On the contrary, the classifica. 
tion includes in one of its sections the 
same general specifications as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board document. 

In the special bulletin, the detailed 
audit, sometimes referred to as a com- 
plete audit, is set forth as having as its 
purpose the substantiation, by audit 
procedure, of the correctness of the as- 
sets, liabilities (actual and contingent), 
reserves, capital and surplus as at a bal- 
ance sheet date. It also includes all 
transactions for a period on the balance 
sheet date. This audit is considered by 
the accounting profession to be the most 
complete examination of financial con- 
dition, and detailed audit of transac- 
tions for a given period that has yet 
been recognized. 


Cooperation 
with accountants 


Under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Accountants special com- 
mittee on codperation with bankers, a 
meeting or representatives of the ac- 
countantcy profession and of credit or- 
ganizations took place. The principal 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
methods by which credit associations 
might properly obtain from accountants 
information relative to the financial 
condition of customers. 

Frederick H. Hurdman, chairman of 
the Institute’s committee, presided. He 
stated that there had been inquiries 
from members of the Institute as to 
the purpose and the propriety of ques- 
tionnaires addressed to accountants by 
credit agencies seeking data to supple- 
ment statements certified by the ac- 
countants concerned. 

It was explained that in some cases 
the accountants felt that their certifi- 
cates should be ample assurance that an 
adequate examination had been con- 
ducted. In other cases the accountant 
felt that such inquiries, while proper in 
themselves, should be addressed to the 
clients for transmission to their ac- 
countants. 

Representatives of the credit associa- 
tions explained that the questionnaires 
were designed to obtain information re- 
garding the scope of the audits upon 
which financial statements submitted to 
them were based. It was pointed out 
that instructions of (Continued on p. 27) 
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A TYPEWRITER THAT 
OPERATES ENTIRELY FROM THE KEYBOARD 










Pisses is the most important contribution to type- 
writer operation in more than a decade...a type- 
writer in which electricity saves the wasted energy 


and motion that make typing so tiring. 


In this new typewriter the motor does all the 


: heavy work—returning the carriage, spacing auto- 


matically to the next writing line, and shifting 
to capitals. The keyboard is standard. There is 
no new touch to learn. The lessening of fatigue 


results in increased production. 


This new electric carriage typewriter is guaran- 
teed by Burroughs. It is backed by the same 
Burroughs service organization that for years has 
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When writing to Burroughs, please mention Credit & Financial Management 







AT A TOUCH 
OF THIS KEY 


THE MOTOR 
RETURNS THE 
| CARRIAGE 


TO THE NEXT 
WRITING POSITION 





serviced electrically-operated Burroughs machines 


in offices throughout the world. 


Like all Burroughs Typewriters, this new machine 
is displayed in local Burroughs offices. Telephone 
today for a demonstration in your own office 
—or write for free illustrated, descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“This month's collection letter’ 


by DALE H. DAVIS, Sunset Electric 


Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Sir: 


LAWYERS! COURT! COSTS! 


Suppose the machinery, tools, fixtures and merchandise 
you own were to be attached tomorrow for payment of your 
account with us! We know you would want to offer us 
settlement, either cash or regular payments, immediately. 


Our rule is to pay our obligations when due—but, sup- 
pose we would say, “We'll think it over,” and in the mean- 
time you had to wait for our reply as long as you have made 





@ The collection letters presented each 
month in this department are not the- 
oretical model letters. Each letter has 
been used successfully in actual practice 
and experience. Only those letters are 
selected which have brought unusually 
good returns to their users. By making 
_a few changes in the phrasing of these 
letters you can adapt them to your own 
business with the same degree of suc- 
cess that they have brought others. 

In order to write an intelligent collec- 


CREDIT 
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' Think it over. You owe us $20.00. 


tion letter, you must know the paying 
habits of each customer to whom you 
send a letter. The first prerequisite to 
successful collection procedure is a 
Credit Interchange report by the Credit 
Interchange Bureaus of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. These reports 
tell you when to collect and how to col- 
lect. With Interchange reports before 
you on each of your accounts, you will 
attain maximum effectiveness in using 
the collection letters presented in this 
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us wait for the money you owe on this account. 


department every month. 

Send us your best and favorite collec- 
tion letter for our “collection of col- 
lection letters” which we are gathering 
for readers of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

A selected series of individual copies 
of the collection letters which have ap- 
peared in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MaN- 
AGEMENT is available upon application. 
Apply to Miss Mary V. Larkin, Manag- 
er, Collection Letter Department, CrED- 
IT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 






















banking publications are being flooded with queries from banks, about the 








relative strength of insurance companies....” (‘Insurance Advocate”—N. Y. City) 


Facts Regarding 


THE RELATIVE STRENGTH 


of the Fire Insurance Companies in the “‘North British’’ Group may be obtained 
from their December 31, 19382 Financial Statements, which include complete in- 
vestment portfolios with Moody’s ratings. Study of them is invited for there is 
hardly a Bank or Building & Loan Association in the country that is not 
protected by one or more of these companies: 


The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. 
(U. S. Branch) 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 


From formation these companies have rigidly practised, in good times and bad, 
a policy of sound underwriting and conservative investments, thereby guarantee- 
ing security to policyholders. Furthermore, none of these companies has borrowed 
any money, nor needs to. They have proved Conflagration and Panic proof. 





The percentages of bond holdings and their ratings by Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vice (officially recognized by the New York Insurance Department) are as follows: 


Classification of Bonds held December 31, 1932, 
according to Moody’s Bond Ratings 


Aaa 
ae too Aa A Baa 
Commonwealth _ 96% 63% 25% 10% 2% 
Mercantile....———_—_.................. 96% 68% 23% 9% 0% 
Homeland... sik distasDiasaiic~ ° nn 72% 16% 10% 2% 
North British . ea, 10% 23% 6% 1% 
Pennsylvania... | 90% 53% 34% 9% 4% 








(These fire insurance companies’ financial statements are worth studying) 


Advertising Department: 


| Commonwealth Second Floor (N. B. & M. Ins. Co. Ltd.) 
C] Mercantile 150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
(} Homeland 


Please send copies of your Financial Statements and investment 


Cj North British portfolios as of December 31, 1932 to: 


[| Penna. Fire 
2 a OO ee 


AMEE tRine OM 


(Check those you desire) 


C.M. 2 






When writing to North British 8 Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd., please mention Credit &% Financial Management 


































































































































































































































































Credit congress 
\ of industry 





(Continued from page 13) Every business 
executive should answer this call and 
contribute his share to the development 
of this splendid movement which repre- 
sents today’s business chief hope for im- 
provement. 

Your group chairman has done his 
part in organizing the meeting, the 
speakers will do their share in presenting 
the subjects assigned to them, and it 
only remains for you to “carry on” by 
being present and taking part in the 
interesting floor discussions that each 
group has scheduled. Mark the date 
right now. It is June 20—Credit Con- 
gress of Industry, 1933, at Milwaukee. 


Profits 
y first! 


(Cont. from page 11) of those who will 
come into the markets for our com- 
modities. We have not yet come even 
within hailing distance of the satura- 
tion point for commodities, as long as 
there are still literally hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in the world who do not 
have a sufficient amount even of the 
necessities of life. 


The matter of cutting production 
costs through greater efficiency is not 
the entire answer. Our distributive 
system has been woefully wasteful and 
many of these wastes can be cut ma- 
terially. In cutting them down we can 
make it possible for goods to be sold at 
a lower price and thus have wider mar- 
kets for our products. This can be done 
with increased profits, even though the 
price which must be charged for com- 
modities is decreased. 

. For one thing, it is entirely too easy 
to go into business in this country, and 
too easy to stay in business. The result 
is that we have tens of thousands of 
parasites in our distributive organiza- 
tion whose maintenance there must ul- 
timately be paid for by the consumer, 
in the form of higher prices on com- 
modities. These higher prices, in turn, 
decrease the market for the commodi- 
ties produced. 

Credit executives of ability and in- 
telligence, if given the support of other 
executives, can do much towards elim- 
ination of this waste. There is no ad- 
vantage to any business organization 
in continuing to carry non-profitable 
accounts year after year merely for the 
purpose of preventing competitors 
from carrying these accounts. Credit 
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executives acting individually in some 
cases, and in cooperation with fellow- 
executives in others, can and should pre- 
vent many of these non-profit making 
individuals from cluttering up the 
business picture. In doing that they 
will be rendering a service to all and 
imposing a hardship on none. They 
will serve their own business organiza- 
tions, the debtor who must ultimately 
fail any way, and the general body of 
consumers who make final payment for 
these failures. They will be contribut- 
ing to more permanent prosperity 
through assistance in bringing about a 
more adequate distributive organization. 


In service of this type, the credit 
executive is performing a definitely 
positive function and not merely the 
negative one which he and others some 
times look upon him as performing. 
He is in a sense the business engineer, 
who charts the course of business in 
such a ‘way as to avoid the rocks of 
unprofitable accounts, and thus adds 
definitely to business profits. 


The work of the credit executive 
therefore, as well as the work of the 
credit executive’s organization, the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
may have and does have an important 
place in attaining the objective of 
“profits first.” These are days when, in 
pursuance of that end, every individual 
and every organization must justify his 
or its place in our economic order. 
There are three definite and positive jus- 
tifications for the existence of this or- 
ganization of credit executives. 


1. To assist the Credit Manager 
in better fitting himself for his job of 
business engineering. 

2. To make it more easily possible 
for the credit executive to perform that 
task, through assisting in such matters 
as the securing of legislative enactments 
which are of benefit to business in gen- 
eral, and to the credit side of business in 
particular. 

3.. Through the medium of the ser- 
vice units of the Association to provide 
effective tools with which the credit 
manager may carry on his work effici- 
ently and successfully. 

The idea “profits first” is not a harsh 
or uncharitable doctrine. To place that 
as the major premise upon which busi- 
ness recovery and advancement must 
rest is simply a frank recognition of the 
fact that without business profits there 
can be no adequate foundation upon 
which to build general improvement in 
the material welfare of mankind. The 
past four years have been times of trial, 
but they have not been times which 
have destroyed the essential stamina of 
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our business organizations or broken 
down irreparably the morale of the peo- 
ple of the nation. 

A veteran in the field of professional 
baseball recently said: 

“Continual defeat does one of two 
things to a man’s soul. Either he be- 
comes resigned to it or fights the hard- 
er to get away from it. The fellow 
who quits becomes just as mediocre as 
his surroundings.” 

This statement applies just as truly 
to everything else in life as it does to 
baseball. We have not become resigned 
to continual defeat and now, after some 
period of seeming lethargy, we are 
fighting hard to get away from it. In 
this fight it is necessary that the prem- 
ises upon which recovery must be based 
should be sound; and the major premise 
upon which the others must rest is 
“profits first.” No policy, no plan, no 
system, governmental or otherwise, 
which is not predicated upon the consid- 
eration that business operation must first 
of all be profitable, can have any real 
possibility of success. 


Accounting 
forum 
u 


(Cont. from page 22) the client governed 
to some degree the extent of the ac- 
countant’s examination. It was also 
stated that two forms of questionnaire 
were generally issued—one bearing a 
statement that the accountant’s client 
had consented to his response to the 
questions proposed, and a second form, 
issued in cases where such permission 
had not been obtained, which made no 
mention as to whether or not the client 
had been consulted. 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 
Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—u 
accurate—guaranteed. 


ip to date— 


Tell us chon ones business. We'll help 





— lines of business. 
Shows iow to special ter- 
ritories and line ann Auto lists of 





R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List ers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Mail Advertising. 


Wm. Fraser 
Lawrence Whitty 


Chas. A. Colton 
H. W. Minchin 
B. B. Arnett 

C. C. Minnich 
Jas. L. Weir 

C. E. Votrian 


J. A. McBrien 
W. R. Bruce 
W. M. Woodward 





The accountants present suggested 
that it might facilitate response by ac- 
countants if such questionnaires were 
addressed to their clients with a request 
that they be turned over to the ac- 
countants for reply. It was pointed 
out that in a recent communication to 
listed corporations the New York Stock 
Exchange had asked certain questions 
bearing upon accounts with a request 
that the questions be submitted by the 
company officers to their independent 
auditors for consideration and reply. 

W. S. Swingle represented the N. A. 
C. M. at the meeting. 


Fire losses 
drop 36.5%, 


Fire losses in the United States in 
April, as reported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, amounted 
to $27,825,950, comparing with $45,- 
822,233 in April, 1932, a decrease of 
36.5 per cent. The total was the low- 
est for any month since September, 
1929. 

For the first four months this year 
losses totaled $135,356,264, against 
$170,060,762 for the corresponding 
1932 period, a decrease of 21.3 per cent. 
This is the best showing made by the 
fire insurance industry in several years. 
Since June, last year, the fire losses have 
constantly shown a decline in total. 


When writing to R. L. Polk & Co., please mention Credit 8 Financial Management 


Nominations Committee 


Past Presidents 
J. P. Stevens Co., New York—Chairman 
Consolidated Millinery Co., 


Frank Rock Armour & Co., San Francisco 
George J. Gruen Gruen Watch Makers Guild, Cincinnati 
Wm. Pouch Concrete Steel Co., New York 

Districts 


Boston Transcript, Boston 

Requa Elect. Supply Co., 95 St. Paul St., Rochester 
Eskew, Smith & Cannon, Charleston, W. Va. 

T. L. Lay & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fred J. Robinson Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Barnsdall Refineries Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

H. S. Collinsworth Gramling & Collinsworth, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jordan Stevens Co., Minneapolis 

G. E. Supply Corp., Portland, Ore. 

Globe Grain & Milling Co., San Francisco 


At Large 
Stratton & Terstegge, Louisville, Ky. 


Midwest Piping & Supply Co., 1450 So. 2nd St.. St. Louis 
Collyer Insulated Wire, 249 No. Main, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Ist Wisconsin Bank (Bay View Office), Milwaukee 
The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

G. E. Supply Corp., Salt Lake City 

Normandin Bros., 2719 So. Main, Los Angeles 

Lilly Paint & Varnish Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


V. L. Weber 

H. S. Ensign Grit Printing Co., 
F. J. Blum 

H. S. Almy 

C. V. Orr 

A. H. Lambeck 

J. H. L. Janson 

A. M. Simms 

A. A. Normandin 

F, J. Hamerin 


| 
| 


18 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago | 


Wichita, Kansas 





Double check, 
but no check 


Son in college was applying pressure 
for more money from home. 

“I can not understand why you cal! 
yourself a kind father,” he wrote his 
dad, “‘when you haven’t sent me a check 
for three weeks. What kind of kind- 
ness do you call that?” 

“That’s unremitting kindness,” wrote 
the father in his next letter. 


—Capper’s Weekly 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Successful credit man with excellent 
references. Able to analyze available 
information on a given risk, arrive 
at a conclusion as to its desirability 
and refuse credit tactfully. Can 
collect and still retain the good will 
of customer. 

Thoroughly experienced in account- 
ing and office management. Of sound 
judgment, good organizer and sys- 
tematizer. 

20 years’ experience with nationally 
known firm distributing to whole- 
sale and retail trade selling Drug- 
gists, Hardware, Jewelers, Chain 
Stores, Department Stores and all 
kindred trades. 

Now available. No objection leaving 
New York City. Age 39. Healthy, 
American, Christian. Any livable 
salary accepted. Address Box No. 
P.W. 100. Credit and Financial 
Management, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

























































| whelly disapprove of 
what you say aad will 


defend to the death 


your right to say it.— 
Voltaire to Helvetius 


Bonus of 
contention 


Dear Sir: 

Apropos of Mr. Edward Seacord’s 
article in the March issue. He raises 
objections to Mr. Simmons’ statements 
regarding veteran relief and even pro- 
fesses to find something amusing in 
them. Why not let us all in on the 
joke and we'll laugh too. 

Personally, I don’t see anything to 
laugh at. It is an established fact that 
there are thousands of individuals re- 
ceiving government funds who have ab- 
solutely no moral right to one cent of 
compensation. 

These training camp patriots are 
those who are now protesting the loud- 
est because there is now some talk (and 
will shortly be some action) about cut- 
ting them off the payroll where they 
reside by virtue of a stubbed toe or sim- 
ilar injury received five years after the 
signing of the Armistice. 

I do not believe that Mr. Seacord will 
find many persons who will argue that 
veterans who are incapacitated because 
of injuries or sickness arising out of 
actual war service are getting any more 
than that to which they are entitled. 
The best of everything is none too good 
for them. 

Those chiselers who do not fall with- 
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in the category are going to be sepa- 
rated from their soft graft and the 
quicker this separation takes place, the 
better off we'll be, including the said 
chiselers. The care of the veteran is a 
responsibility of the American people, 
to quote Mr. Seacord. True enough. 
The trouble lies in that too liberal an 
interpretation has been placed on what 
constitutes a veteran. 

For the past few years we have fallen 
into the habit of asking ourselves just 
how much can we get out of the gov- 
ernment. For the next few years, we 
would do well to ask ourselves how 
much can we contribute to government, 
for unless some stop is put to the drain 
on our national resources there will be 
an upheaval that will make the Fall of 
Rome look like a minor accident. 

It is the concensus of opinion that 
we are now flat on our backs and that 
the only way we can go is up. A good 
start towards getting back on our feet 
will be made when the load of unjusti- 
fied relief payments is removed from 
the taxpayers and from business. It 
will probably mean that some of the 
beneficiaries will have to go to work. 
Their chances of finding it are better 
than the chances of those now em- 
ployed of holding what they have, if 
this burden is not removed. 

Nate P. WHEELER, Ex. A.E.F. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Valuable 


contributors 


Dear Sir: 

While returning to New York City 
last night, after having spent several 
days in our neighboring state, Pennsyl- 
vania, I read with considerable interest, 
your March issue. The information 
gained by reading your periodical is val- 
uable and you are to be congratulated 
upon having such valuable contributors. 

After having read the monthly letter 
contributed by Mr. J. L. Wood, General 
Credit Manager, Johns-Manville, N. Y., 
I have come to the conclusion that if 
the preceding ones contained the same 
pull as this one, I am going to take ad- 
vantage of your kindness. Will you 
therefore please send me a series of these 
collection letters, and I will thank you 
to kindly address them to my personal 
attention? 

With best wishes for your success in 
your good work, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
W. I. Morgan, Credit Dept. 
The B. V. D. Sales 
Corporation of N. Y. 


. . JUNE, 1933 


Spreading the 
good word 


Dear Sir: 

The March issue of CREDIT came in 
today. We would like to have the priy. 
ilege of republishing, with due credit, 
the article on “Goldfish Technique”, 

We circulate in our territory, south- 
ern Iowa and northern Missouri, a trade 
magazine, Drug Topics, which is pub- 
lished by the Topics Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

In each one of these trade papers go- 
ing into our territory we have four 
pages that we can use for insertion of 
such advertising or reading matter as 
we desire. We would like to have this 
article for use, with proper credit, on 
these pages. 

We think this is an excellent illustra- 
tion, pictured out so plain that “he who 
runs may read”, and as people are think- 
ing more nowadays than they have ever 
thought before, we are glad to pass on 
to our customers such an article, that 
it may help them in clear thinking. 

Yours very truly, 
W. T. Harper, Pres. 
J. W. Edgerly & Co.- 
Ottumwa, Iowa ' 


“Thou art 
the man" 


Dear Sirs: 


I am enclosing as an entry in your 


“This Month’s Collection Letter” 
sweepstakes, a letter which I concocted 
and have been using successfully for 
some time. (See “This month’s collec- 
tion letter” in May, 1933, issue.) 

This is the fifth in a six letter series. 
Up to and including it we try to retain 
the customer’s good will but if a check 
is not forthcoming as a result of it, the 
sixth and last letter is a bald ultimatum 
stating that if a remittance is not re- 
ceived. by such and such a date, the ac- 
count will be placed for collection with 
the agency referred to as our “gun” in 
the preceding communication. 

The Cellini episode, related in greater 
detail in Gardner and Fall’s recent ex- 
cellent work, EFFECTIVE COLLEC- 
TION METHODS, seemed to me to 
furnish a strong theme for a convincing 
next-to-the-last appeal to a tardy debtor. 

Without the least idea of tossing 2 
bouquet, let me mention what I con- 
sider the letter’s salient points. 

The anecdote is a happy change from 
the “You owe us $125.36”, opening; it 
arouses the debtor’s interest. It impels 


- him to read on and leads him to the 


punch in the form of the analogy be- 
tween Cellini’s gun and the collection 
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agency which we use. Notice that we 
don’t definitely say we will use it on 
him—we merely narrate our customary 
procedure in the case of a debtor who re- 
fuses to pay. bs 

The analogy is cagried further when 
we say, “...... it°makes°a big noise.” 
The debtor gets the point; he knows 
that we infer that enforced collections 
are bruited about credit circles by 
means of trade reports, agency lists and 
court records to the detriment of his 
credit standing. In the same way when 
we say, “... somebody always gets 
hurt,” he realizes that it is a case of 
“Thou Art The Man”—we mean him— 
and he usually comes across. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES F. Kuper, 
Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc. 
Spring City, Pa. 


Monthly * 
statements 
Gentlemen: 

On page 29 of your April issue you 
report the experience of Mr. Gardner 
W. Prouty, Secretary of the Macallen 
Company of Boston with reference to 
statements. 

We discontinued statements in Feb- 
ruary 1932 and since that date as cus- 
tomers ask for them, have put their 
name on the list to receive statements. 

Only 3% of our customers require 
statements based on their request, so 
that the savings in work, stationery and 
postage by elimination of statements for 
97% of our trade runs up into a very 
substantial figure. 

C. J. LaNnpEeN, Treasurer 
Sterling Paint & Varnish Co., 
East Boston, Mass. 


Right you are, 
say we 
Dear Sir: 

As a reader of your magazine I can- 
not help but get the idea that you, 
your associates and many credit men 
think they are of some importance to a 
commercial concern; also that yours 
is a profession—calling for training, 
experience, education, etc. and that a 
capable credit man can save his com- 
pany his entire salary by saving of bad 
debts and customers. 

May I therefore ask you why does 
the average corporation pay their credit 
men on a par with their truck drivers 
and clerks, treat them even worse, but 
the same corporation will pay a half- 
wit salesman, or shall I say four-flusher, 
hot air artist or what have you—a sal- 
ary of anywhere from $250.00 to 
$1,000.00 per month (Cont. on page 37) 


The retailer 


speaks 


by BRACE BENNITT 
N. A. C. M. 


I am still a retailer—and glad of it. 

In my twenty years of business I 

ly don’t know when I have looked to 

the future with more confidence 
and optimism than I do now. 

Just lately I have had two happy ex- 
periences. The first occurred a little 
while ago when the President of one of 
the houses from whom I used to buy a 
lot of goods called on me personally. I 
had known him in the old days when 
he was traveling on the road. We had 
a heart to heart talk, chiefly on the mat- 
ter of getting together again. I learned 
what he had been up against and he 
learned why I haven’t been buying from 
his house lately. It did my heart good 
to have him take the bit in his teeth 
and decide that he was going to be con- 
sistent in his credit policies from now 
on. I knew that took courage and I 
admired him for it. 

Several days after he left I got 
circular letter from him‘ addressed to 
all of his trade. It stated that his house 
had in the past been guilty of credit in- 
consistencies and from that day on it 
was going to maintain the same terms 
and credit policies with every one of its 
customers. He made one proper pro- 
viso—any time one of its customers 
was the victim of extenuating circum- 
stances, his house was willing and 
wanted to talk it over and co-operate 
as the circumstances might warrant. So 
I know now that I, and my competitor 
across the street are getting the same 
credit deal and still have a fair hearing 
if some unusual emergency comes up. 

I have just come home from the sec- 
ond happy experience. Imagine me, a 
little retailer, being invited to talk at a 
big convention of manufacturers and 
wholesalers of the goods I handle! They 
asked me to talk on the subject of ‘The 
Good Customer”. Well, never mind 
what I said. It wasn’t much, except 
that I do contend I had my heart in my 


"Meet me in Milwaukee!" 
Week of June I9th 


When writing to John Hancock, please mention Credit 8 Financial Management 


again 


subject. The big thing about this trip 
was that I found my old friend did not 
have to “go it alone”’—that a great ma- 
jority of the other manufacturers and 
wholesalers had “gone and done like- 
wise’. It took some organization, I 
know, and a whole lot of co-operation, 
but now they are sure pulling together 
—the same credit deal to all their cus- 
tomers; the good one is getting fair play 
and the bad one will either become a 
good one or he will have a hard row to 
hoe, I guess. 

They tell me that they have made a 
definite organization for this purpose. 
Their credit managers meet regularly to 
go over their mutual problems, to handle 
collectively the emergency cases, to keep 
right up to date on all that is going 
on with their customers and with gen- 
eral conditions, and (Cont. on page 37) 
















A Partner’s 
Worth 


"Views partner, 
—would you miss his skiil, 
his counsel, his sales or 
managerial ability if his 
services were suddenly lost 
to your business? 


To-day, as never before, 
you need to ensure to your 
business the financial value 
of one or both partners. 
Let a John Hancock rep- 
resentative outline a plan 
of business life insurance 
for your company. Your 
banker will approve. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 70 years 
in business. Among the strongest in reserves 
and assets. Paid policyholders in 1932 over 
100 million dollars. Offers every phase of 
personal and family protection including 
Annuities and also Group forms for firms 
and corporations. 

Cc. M. 6-33 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Notes 
A\bout 
Credit 
Matters 


Credit 


illiteracy 


The industrious Credit Economics 
Council of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association recently prepared and re- 
leased a statement on “Credit Illiteracy” 
declaring that “credit has become the 
prevailing medium for affecting ex- 
changes in present-day commerce” and 
that “expansion of credit proceeded 
faster than the general knowledge of its 
contents and service uses”. The Coun- 
cil believes that this has developed ‘“‘a 
credit illiteracy responsible for over- 
indulgences and excesses that eventuated 
in a volume of long-term and short- 
term credit obligations beyond the ca- 
pacity of productive capital to carry”. 
In support of this, it cites the exhilira- 
tion of the 20’s and the recurring trem- 
ors in the top-heavy credit situation 
since 1929. 

“Reconstruction has set in,” the 
Council declares, “but the new building 
will not be permanent unless at its base 
there is an underpinning of credit lit- 
eracy and wisdom.” With that in mind 
the Council offers four recommenda- 
tions for relief of credit illiteracy: 

(1) Teaching of credit and its im- 
portance today in private and 
public schools, both elementary 
and advanced. 

Recognition by mercantile and 
financial executives of the pro- 
tective and productive powers 
of a well-controlled credit de- 
partment without subordination 
to sales or production. 

The abolition of the term “‘cred- 
it granting” because credit is 
coined by the buyer, not by the 
seller. 

Establishment of branches of the 
National Institute of Credit by 
every local association of credit 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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men “to encourage foundational train- 
ing in credit.” 


Association awards 


The annual American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives Award for outstanding 
service among trade associations was 
won this year by the Cotton Textile 
Institute, and presented on May 3 by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Chairman 
of the Committee of Award. 

Honorable mention was given to the 
National Retail Dry Goods Ass’n, the 
American Dry Milk Institute, the 
Southwestern Ice Manufacturers’ Ass’n, 
and the Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. 

Other associations mentioned as hav- 
ing done work worthy of commendation 
included United Typothetae of America, 
Milk Research Council, Inc., Dairy and 
Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Better Vision Institute, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and 
the National Association of Credit Men. 


Attorney fees 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. has written 
S. J. Eisenberg, Eisenberg & Sons, N. Y., 
endorsing his attack on the liberal fees 
secured by attorneys who file bank- 
ruptcy petitions. It states that recently 
it instructed its credit men to protest 
against fees “when they seemed exorbi- 
tant,” as most of them do, and the 
firm thinks that “if other credit men 
adopted a similar practice, something 
constructive would be accomplished.” 

The company also declares itself cate- 
gorically in accord with his view on 
attorneys serving on creditors’ com- 
mittees, saying: “It has been our ex- 
perience that in most large market cen- 
ters these attorneys dominate the situa- 
tion and the average creditors’ com- 
mittee, especially in New York, is in no 
sense a creditors’ committee but a com- 
mittee of attorneys with a few credit 
men who are gullible enough to lend 
their names promiscuously and consent 
to serve on committees. As a general 
rule, it has been our observation that 
the credit men do not function as active 
members of the committee, thus per- 
mitting the attorneys to gain full con- 
trol. 

“Our experience on the West Coast 
has been more satisfactory than else- 
where with respect to the average 
amount of recovery from failures. This 
is because credit men out there take an 
active interest in failures and will not 
permit attorneys to gain control of any 
failure.” 
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Credit careers 


LAWRENCE WHITTY 





It is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Lawrence Whitty 
of Chicago, one of the Association’s out- 
standing leaders and supporters. Mr. 
Whitty was the third credit leader we 
were honoring in our monthly “Credit 
careers” series. The unhappy news of 
his death reached us just before this is- 
sue of the magazine went to press. 

The Association has lost a great leader 
and a great friend. In 1902 at 19 years 
of age, while the credit manager of 
John L. Bobo and Company, Mr. Whitty 
became affiliated with the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men and had been 
continuously active in Association work 
ever since. He was elected a director 
of the Chicago Association in 1914, 
serving until 1918 when he was elected 
2nd Vice-President. The following 
year he succeeded to Ist Vice-President 
and was then elected President of the 
Chicago Association for the fiscal year 
1920-21. Mr. Whitty was elected to 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Association in 1924 and was re-elected 
during two succeeding years.. At the 
Minneapolis Convention in June 1929 
he was elected President of the National 
Association. During his administration, 
through conference with President 
Hoover, he arranged for the Mercantile 
Credit Survey covering 25 trade divi- 
sions in the manufacturing and whole- 
saling lines. The result of this survey 
has recently been published in pamphlet 
form. 

Mr. Whitty was one of the fathers of 





the N. A. C. M.’s Credit Interchange 
System. He was a member of the orig- 
inal Interchange Committee which laid 
out the first plans for the present sys- 
tem of national ledger clearance. 

In his business career, after leaving 
the John L. Bobo and Company, he be- 
came associated with Schoenbrun of 
Chicago, tailors to the trade, continuing 
with them until he became Secretary of 
Ed. V. Price and Company, one of the 
leading tailoring houses of the country. 
In 1930 he went with the Consolidated 
Millinery Company of Chicago, in 
charge of financial management and was 
still acting in that capacity at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Whitty is survived by his wife, 
Katherine Callahan Whitty and a sister, 
Mrs. Charles S. Uphan, both of Chicago. 
Every member of the Association sym- 
pathizes with them in their bereave- 
ment. It would be futile to try to ex- 
press in words the great loss suffered 
by the Association in the death of Law- 
rence Whitty, but he has left behind a 
deep imprint upon the annals of the 
National Association of Credit Men. He 
will be forever remembered by his as- 
sociates as a real friend, a successful ex- 
ecutive and a great and unselfish leader 
in the credit fraternity. 


Louis Fleisher 


We learn with sorrow of the death 
of another of the N. A. C. M.’s pioneer 
leaders. Mr. Louis Fleisher of Phila- 
delphia died on April 1 at the age of 
82. He was active in the Association’s 
affairs for many years besides being en- 
gaged in clothing manufacturing, bank- 
ing and civic affairs which included the 
post of Treasurer, Board of Philadelphia 
County Prison Inspectors, for almost 
two decades. 


Visitor 

The National office was honored dur- 
ing May by a visit from Mr. W. B. 
Layton, Counsel of the Portland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Mr. Layton 
came from Oregon to Washington, D.C. 
to represent the National Association 
of Credit Men at a bankruptcy re- 
vision conference. Mr. W. Randolph 
Montgomery, Counsel for the National 
Association of Credit Men, also repre- 
sented the Association at this confer- 
ence. Following the completion of his 
work in Washington, Mr. Layton 
came on to New York, where he spent 
several days on Association business. 


Bankruptcy 


Chicago, May 1.—President Roose- 
velt was today urged to put his force 


behind the revision of the National 
Bankruptcy Act as being the solution 
of the problem confronting bondholders 
and owners of real estate properties now 
in receivership. In a letter to the Presi- 
dent, the Joint Committee for the Re- 
vision of the Bankruptcy Law, together 
with the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, urged that he demand 
the enactment of the amendment, on 
the ground that it was essential to the 
proper reorganization of the properties 
represented by more than $1,300,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds. 


Natl. Retail Credit 


Convention put off 


St. Louis.—The 1933 convention of 
the National Retail Credit Association, 
which was scheduled to be held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been postponed for one 
year, it was announced by David J. 
Woodlock, treasurer-manager of the as- 
sociation. The board of directors will 
meet at the national offices of the asso- 
ciation in St. Louis to plan for the ac- 
tivities during the fiscal year. 

“Probably the most serious problem 
ever confronting the board of directors 
of the association was deciding to post- 
pone the convention,” said Mr. Wood- 
lock in a formal statement on behalf 
of the board. 

“*An unusual paradox was presented 
in that business conditions indicated 
there never was a need for greater study 
of credit problems, yet the directors 
could not overlook the policy of retail 
store owners calling for the most rigid 
economy.” 


Collection, 
sales survey 


(Continued from page 21) 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Considerable 


improvement has been noted in sales in 
Sioux Falls. 

TEXAS: Collections in El Paso show 
slight improvement, but there has been 
a marked improvement in sales. 

MINNESOTA: Minneapolis reports 
the following: “Because of the relief 
measures which are in effect in the State 
of North Dakota, sales and collections 
have been restricted very materially. 
The ill effects of this legislation and of 
proclamations made by the Governor in 
the interest of relief are somewhat off- 
set by the favorable increase in price 
of grain and the bountiful rainfalls 
which have been quite general. In Min- 
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nesota there is evidence of an encour- 
aging increase in sales.” 


“Meet me in Milwaukee!” 
Week of June 19th 


Legal reserves 
y for industry 

(Cont. from page 18) as the broad base of 
world depression would make its influ- 
ence felt, but fortified with resources at 
hand, business would have been free and 
relatively powerful and able to reform 
its lines of production and market 
adaptation and we should not have had 
ten million American wage earners cry- 
ing, not for bread, but for honest work. 

The breakdown, if serious, would not 
have been so calamitous and it is a fair 
expectation that the depression would 
have been, in America, neither so pro- 
longed nor nearly so severe and destruc- 
tive. The peoples of the earth, certainly 
of the Western world, since the great 
war, have new views of life and society 
and of the social obligations of wealth 
and of capital ownership. 

Even if we must disagree with their 
contentions in detail, and in various par- 
ticulars, or even in principle, the reason- 
able demands and expectations of forty- 
five million wage earners must be re- 
spected. 

Perhaps a little later in history, it 
will not seem so strange to hear men 
say they have a right to a job; they 
have a right to the opportunity to earn 
a living and that if the right to owner- 
ship of capital shall be respected, the 
obligations of that ownership society- 
wise must be not only acknowledged, 
but practically dedicated first to broad 
social advantage, and after to owner- 
ship emolument. 

A new state of industrial and political 
mindedness is entering into the thoughts 
and opinions of people everywhere and 
some measures of new departure in busi- 
ness which shall provide the desirable 
and essentially necessary quality of se- 
curity, is at least well worthy of serious 
consideration and adoption. 

Security for capital and business own- 
ership; security for the employed in 
their employment; security for the un- 
organized mass composing the vast con- 
suming public! 

Why not a “legal reserve” for com- 
merce and industry? Why not? 


. JUNE, _ 1933 
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the new books 


















Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 
ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
business book 
THE PROGRAM FOR THE WORLD 

ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, with 

an introduction by James W. Angell, 

Professor of Economics, Columbia 

University. World Peace Foundation, 

40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

$1.00. 

If you wish to have a comprehensive 
and intelligent understanding of the 
coming World Economic Conference 
you should by all means procure a copy 
of this World Peace Foundation publica- 
tion. Professor Angell of Columbia 
University, in his introduction, gives 
the background of the work done by 
the preparatory commission of experts 
which prepared the draft annotated 
agenda of the monetary and economic 
conference. In this introduction he 
takes up in a general way the proposals 
of the commission and explains clearly 
the vast importance of this conference. 

Following Professor Angell’s intro- 
duction a complete transcript is given 
of the subjects proposed for discussion 
and the problems set forth for solution 
at the conference. However, this 
agenda is much more than a program. 
It is a fundamental analysis of world 
economic ills and actually points out 
and describes suggested remedies and 
cures for our international complica- 
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tions. A brief study of this 93 page 

book will clarify all matters pertaining 

to the World Economic Conference. 
—CHEsTER H. McCatt. 


Comprehensive 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. By A. C. 
Whitaker. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $5.00. 

Today, no subject is of more funda- 
mental interest than foreign exchange, 
one in which comparatively few, unless 
directly engaged in foreign banking or 
foreign trade, have anything but a very 
superficial knowledge. Therefore, this 
revised and enlarged edition of ‘“For- 
eign Exchange” by A. C. Whitaker, 
Professor of Economics at Stanford 
University, is a timely publication. 

In the revised edition of this book, 
the author in addition to dealing with 
the fundamental background of foreign 
exchange, has added new sections on 
present methods of quoting exchange 
rates, central banking methods, and the 
gold movements. Further, he has 
brought up-to-date the history of ex- 
changes during and after the World 
War. * The book is fundamentally a 
text book on Foreign Exchange and 
covers the subject thoroughly in twen- 
ty-three chapters. 

In treating this important subject, 
the background is laid through informa- 
tion on the means of payment of com- 
mercial paper, bills of exchange, drafts, 
etc., carrying on to negotiability of 
commercial paper. Further discussion 
is given on the interest and discount 
with tables and formula, as well as il- 
lustrative problems so that the relation 
of these points to exchange may be 
thoroughly understood. 

Following a general treatment on 
commercial banking, the author then 
deals with various rates of exchange and 
further develops the use of the docu- 
mentary trade bill as well as the general 
documents necessary in transactions 
between countries working on different 
moneary systems which lead to the 
movement of foreign exchange. 


Bank credits are dealt with thor- 
oughly both from historical and prac- 
tical application, on which a thorough 
exposition is given of the various letters 
of credit and instruments of a similar 
character founded on bank responsibility 
in international commerce. One chap- 
ter deals with the relation of the money 
market and exchange rates of time bills, 
particularly pointing out the position 
of various types of banking in the mon- 
ey market and the exchange field, and 
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their activities in the exchange market, 

At this time the general public inter- 
est in gold, gold movements and devalor- 
ization of currencies is of particular in- 
terest, and the treatment of monetary 
standards, various gold prices and mone- 
tary systems is well worth study. The 
author covers fully private gold move- 
ment, central banking and also a theo- 
retical discussion on the various ex- 
change systems and the relation of rates 
in the exchange market. 

With the current realization of the 
importance of international trade and 
foreign contacts to our own domestic 
situation, it is a treatment of the subject 
which will be well received not only by 
those engaged in foreign trade activities, 
but also those in the domestic business 
who are directly or indirectly affected 
by the movement of foreign exchanges. 
—W. S. SwINGLe. 


Loose-leaf 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT. By Saul 
Gordon, Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
$10.00 with supplements up to June 
1, 1934. 

A new work prepared by Saul Gordon 
and published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. on 
Law and Procedure under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act as amended to date will be 
a welcome addition to the desk libraries 
of many attorneys and credit men. The 
book is in loose leaf form giving the en- 
tire text of the present Bankruptcy Act 
including the amendatory provisions of 
1933 styled “Provisions for Relief of 
Debtors.” 

There is included, in addition, the 
New General Orders of the Supreme 
Court and New Forms prescribed by 
that tribunal, as well as current anno- 
tations. The general objects and scope 
of the new law as outlined in the Unit- 
ed States Senate is made a part of the 
book, and in addition its constitutional 
aspects and the procedure to be pur- 
sued in taking advantage of its reme- 
dies. 

Additional material, to be added to 
the book, is contemplated including a 
comparative study of prior bankruptcy 
laws and digests of all cases decided un- 
der the Bankruptcy Acts since the 
amendment of 1926. 

The handy form of the work and the 
possibility of keeping it up-to-date by 
the addition of the new material will 
commend it to the use not only of at- 
torneys but American business men gen- 
erally. 

—WactTeER C. Foster. 


"Meet me in Milwaukee!" 
Week of June 19th 
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Ancillary receivers 
limited hereafter 


The number of receivers chosen 

throughout the country for the 
ly same bankruptcy concern will be 

greatly reduced under an impor- 
tant order issued by the Supreme Court 
on May 15 on application of New 
York lawyers. 

Under the custom that has obtained, 
when chain stores or other linked es- 
tablishments have gone into receivership, 
ancillary receivers and incident attor- 
neys could be named by the court in 
any district where the branches of the 
bankrupt concern were situated. This 
practice has led to great expense. 


The order read: 


“No ancillary receiver shall be ap- | 


pointed in any District Court of the 
United States in any bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings pending in any other district 
of the United States except (1) upon 
the application of the primary receiver, 
or (2) upon the application of any 
party in interest with the consent of the 
primary receiver, or by leave of the 
court of original jurisdiction, or a judge 
thereof. , 

“No application for the appointment 
of an ancillary receiver shall be granted 
unless the petition contains a detailed 
statement of the facts showing the 
necessity for such appointment, which 
petition shall be verified by the party 
in interest, or the primary receiver, 
or by an agent of the party in interest 
or primary receiver specifically author- 
ized in writing for that purpose and 
having knowledge of the facts. 

“Such authorization shall be attached 
to the petition.” 

As an example of the cases they had 
handled where unnecessary ancillary re- 
ceivers had been named, the lawyers 
cited the following with the number in 
each case: 

Schulte United, Inc., 24; Méiller’s, 
Inc., 22; Retail Chemists’ Corporation, 
§; Snyder’s Hat Stores, Inc., 13; United 
Cigar Stores Company of America, 8; 
McLellan Stores Company, 17; Mc- 
Crory Stores Corporation, 6; Louis K. 
Liggett Company, 4. 

In each of these cases, it was said, 
the primary receiver was in position to 
control all the affairs of the bankrupt 
estate through the main office of the 
bankrupt, pending election of a trustee. 

Under the head of waste, the petition 
said that in the case of Schulte United, 
Inc., ancillary receivers received $40,- 
883 in fees, their attorneys $34,999, at- 
torneys for petitioning creditors $1,125, 
and referees in districts other than that 
of primary jurisdiction $1,379. 


E. H. 
GARDNER 


FRANK A. 
FALL 


materially improved 
collection results . . 








"This book has 


Our 
u 


Aaron Lenzer 
David Lenzer & Sons, New York 


> ie ARE just a few more extracts from scores of letters euthusiastically 
praising Gardner and Fall’s new book ErrectiveE COoLLEcTION 
Meruops: “One of the letters brought in $100 on the first old account it was 
sent out on’’—Joseph H. Seymour, Assistant Treasurer, F. E. Powers Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. “J didn’t have it two weeks before it had paid for 
itself many times over’—H. S. Thomas, President, Thomas & Crabbe Bak- 


ing Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“This is the best book I have found for 


practical use.”—F. O. Lewellen, Credit Manager, W. A. McNaughton Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind. “One of the best helps we have in our collection depart- 
ment” —J. B. Haberer, Boston Store Dry Goods Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Ve. TOO, will find that Effective Ccllection 
Methods will improve your collection results, 
whether your business is large or small. It is 
filled with ideas and methods that are being used 
successfully right now. in 
concerns of every kind 
and size. They produce 
results wherever skilfull 
and energetically applied. 


No matter how gocd 
your present collecticn 
olicies and methods may 
e, you will find it dis- 
tinctly worth your while 
to check them against the 
ideas that are described 
and explained in this new 
beok. You will find ma- 
terial to help you whether 
you merely want to adjust 
points of detail or wheth- 
er ycu want to rebuild 
your entire collection 
routine. 


HIS IS a thorough, 

organized presentation 
of up-to-the minute meth- 
ods that collect money 
without cutting down sales 
or losing good will. The acid test of practical 
experience under present conditions has been 
given to every idea described. 


The procedure behind successful col!ecticn 
work is thoroughly treated. Actual collection 
policies and methods of every type of business 
are described and exvlained.. The use of various 
effective appeals is illustrated by examples. Office 
system for collection work is thoroughly covered. 


Effective Collection Methods shows the practical 
application of the principle of resale in modern 
collection work. It breaks down the collection 
process into six distinct stages and points out 
the most effective action to be taken at each 
stage. 














A? A great proportion of collecting is done by 


mail, exhaustive treatment is given to col- 
lection correspondence. 265 complete letters that 
have preved particularly effective are reproduced, 
as well as hundreds of ex- 
tracts. They show how to 
handle any situation with 


EFFECTIVE =e 
COLLECTION 
METHODS 


By E. H. Gardner 


of Benton & Bcwles, Inc. 


and Frank A. Fall 


Past Director, Natl. Institute of Credit, 
National Association cf Credit Men 


of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances is given so 
that you can see at a 
glance whether a similar 
letter is likely to prove 
equally effective in the 
case with which you are 
dealing. 


Collecting by telephcne 
and telegraph, instalment 
collecting, procedure in 
special types of business, 
and legal aspects of col- 
lecting are all included. 


Regardless of the na- 
ture of your collection 
problem, you will find in 
the pages of this book 
specific suggestions and 
ideas to help you get better results. 


HOUSANDS OF credit executives—including 

hundreds of members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men—are already using Effec- 
tive Collecticn Methods. So that you can see how 
useful it will be to you, too, we will gladly send 
you a copy—at cur risk, without advance pay- 
ment, and delivery charges prepaid—with the 
privilege of five days’ examination before you 
need decide whether to keep it. 


Just one account collected through the use of 
a suggestion obtained from this book will repay 
you its small cost many times over. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below—the book will be sent to 
you by return post. 


472 Pages, 265 Specimen Letters, $4.50 


(fill in, tear out, and mail) 





Business 





The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. M619, 15 East 26th St., New York 


return the book to you. 


Mec awe es aes 
EE ees aa beicks 
CES ee 


Rane iccks ocess 


I * Must be filled in unless cash accompanies order. 


| Orders from outside continental U. S. or Canada, cash plus 25¢ for shipping. 
ase ee ee SO ee ee ee ee ee es a er 


With the privilege of five days’ examination, send me a copy of i 
Gardner and Fall’s Effective Ccllection Methods. At the end of this J 
five-day approval period I will either remit $4.50 in full payment or | 

Title or i 
nih HOA hel Ca eA aha PO os aise vans earns I 
pe he ee Se ees ! 
ag dc eG tess Nt gs ey eure 


PALER LENE ALE LALLA ER, 


Sent Postpaid and Without Advance Payment for Your Examination | 


When writing to The Ronald Press Company, please mention Credit & Financial Management 33 
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. sales contracts may be used. 


The forgotten 


Answers to f= 


credit =A 


questions 


Conducted by Walter C. Foster 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Lien law—New York 


Q. Have you any information regarding an 
amendment to the Lien Law whereby it is com- 
pulsory to pay 25c each where receipts are is- 
sued by County Clerks for documents left for 
filing? 

A. Section 234 of the Lien Law of New 
York provides that the several clerks and regis- 
ters outside of the City of New York shall be 
entitled to the following fees: For filing chattel 
mortgage, renewal, release, assignments of satis- 
faction thereof, each 25 cents. 

So far as we have been able to determine, 
this section was not amended by the 1933 Ses- 
sion of the Legislature and this has been the 
law since July Ist, 1926. Prior to that date, 
the section provided that the County Clerk 
should be entitled to 6 cents for issuing a re- 
ceipt for filing a chattel mortgage. There is no 
fee provided in Section 234 as it now stands 
for issuing a receipt for a chattel mortgage 
left for filing. 


Conditional sales contract 


Q. Is there a conditional sales contract form 
that would be valid in every State, or is it neces- 
sary to have an individual form for each State? 
Also, would it be possible to print one form 
of acknowledgment that could be used in all 
of the States requiring acknowledgment, or if 
this is not practical, is it necessary to use for 
each State the specific form shown in the Credit 
Manual? 

The Credit Manual for 1933 sets forth in 
the summary of the Conditional Sales Laws for 
each of the States, the statutory requirements 
with respect to acknowledgments. Where a 
form of acknowledgment is suggested, it should 
be strictly followed. The various State re- 
quirements differ in many of their particulars, 
and we do not believe it would be possible to 
work out a single form which would be ap- 
plicable in all States. We suggest that the 
practical thing to do is to print a contract 
without the acknowledgment, and type the 
acknowledgment separately on each individual 
contract. 

A. The form of conditional sales contract 
printed in the Credit Manual is, so far as we are 
advised, valid in all States in which conditional 
However, if a 
transaction involves any substantial sum of 
money, prudence would suggest having the form 
approved by counsel in the State in which it is 
to be used. 
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(Continued from page 9) Moreover, our 
greatest disappointments arose from ex- 
periences with repeating offenders whose 
successive offenses were frequently pun- 
ished with less severe penalties than their 
prior offenses. 


§. If relief is to be granted to debtors 
without adjudging them bankrupts then 
every conceivable safeguard should be 
employed to insure that debtors have 
made full and accurate statements and 
have surrendered all their property. 


6. It is conceivable that this new 
phase of relief activity will encourage 
many who are not managing to carry 
along to give up their battle and follow 
the lines of least resistance. This will 
result in large amounts of write-offs 
and not improbably a lessening of that 
highly important intangible basis of 
credit relations that we call the charac- 
ter risk. We must do all within our 
power to dissuade debtors from using 
these new legal provisions as an ex- 
cuse to evade their reasonable responsi- 
bilities. 

Up to this point my opinions have 
had to do largely with the insolvency 
problem as it relates to involvements in 
which we are already concerned. It 
seems to me, however, that now, more 
than ever, we have an opportunity to 
discuss the possibility of avoiding many 
of those involvements or at least reduc- 
ing the number which might ordinarily 
occur. In other words, more attention to 
prevention will necessitate less worry 
about cure. 


For some time there has been develop- 
ing an unfortunate tendency on the part 
of business men to settle upon a policy 
of administering their credit activities 
along industrial group lines. The un- 
fortunate aspect of this has been that 
the attitude of self-sufficiency of group 
information has been assured. 


Too little thought has been given to 
the fact that competition is no longer 
largely intra-industrial, but rather has 
become inter-industriai. There is a 
great overlapping and invasion of mar- 
kets. The druggist sells general mer- 
chandise, the ice cream company sells 
drugs, the hardware store sells radios 
and the radio store sells refrigerators 
and so on all along the line. 

If, therefore, we establish narrow in- 
dustrial groups for the purpose of. col- 
lecting and disseminating credit infor- 
mation, the members of that group se- 
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cure at best only a partial picture of 
their risks. Moreover, if group action 
is planned along rehabilitation and con- 
servation lines, there is no assurance of 
sufficiently representative coverage of 
creditor interests to guarantee against 
counter action inimical to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 


I declare to you that we must have 
more creditor cooperation than ever be- 
fore and that creditor cooperation must 
be more representative than we have 
known. It must be a coordination of 
all creditor groups under a centralizing 
medium which will prevent confusion 
and cross-purpose action otherwise likely 
between groups. 


The credit groups movement has 
grown by leaps and bounds during the 
last four years. It has been found func- 
tioning under Trade Associations, under 
Mercantile Agency control and most 
prominently under the system estab- 
lished by the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


It is likely to grow even faster now 
that there is an evident disposition by 
the government to forestall the restric- 
tive provisions of the Sherman and 
Clayton acts and to permit greater co- 
operation between competitors in cor- 
recting the suicidal practices of com- 
petition so deplored and so publicised 
of late. As those new groups are 
formed for purposes other than credit 
activities it is more than likely that 
inevitably many of them will develop 
credit controls and so we may have a 
heterogeneous mass of credit groups, 
none of whom can be as successful as 
they could be were coordinated. 


I ask your indulgence for alluding 
again to the National Association of 
Credit Men, whose credit groups are 
linked together by means of the great 
national ledger experience interchange 
system and the national liquidating and 
rehabilitation system under its sponsor- 
ship and control. Under such a system 
as this all trade association and other 
group activities are tied together and a 
more complete picture of conditions is 
possible with more representative action 
at all times. 


It must be evident to all of us that 
as officers and executives of our respec- 
tive houses, we must give more thought 
to credit problems in the future and 2 
greater recognition to the importance 
of our credit departments, not merely 
as protective media, but also and equally 
as promotional and developmental 


media. 


If we are to be successful in promot- 
ing our manufacturing (Cont. on page 37) 


Retail Credit Company Character Credit 


Reports are down-to-date. No matter how 
las 


he , 7 often or how recently an applicant for credit 
iC~ \ 


ler ee has been investigated by us, each new inquiry 
pst goa 
b- * is the occasion for a re-investigation. 


% They're 
You get the facts—as they are, 
y a not as they were. Con r b oe) E Es 


d — 
a | ee These reports are the result of many inter- 
or Ae actic views. Favor, prejudice, and error must be 
a i fi mrecont ceedings t guarded against. Therefore numerous and 
are Sc Ss Te as steady and progressive?’ divergent sources of information are con- 
. = ee sulted. Material facts, favorable or un- 
op 3 port covers a woman ee : favorable, are specifically verified and 
: ; ‘it ae ba confirmed, so that each report is in 
a a — ee its entirety authoritative 

! ‘B. PROPERY and dependable. 
ng 
of 
are 
eat 
ge 
nd Ee 
or- Fp ae Retail Credit Company Service is main- 
a : tained after the submission of the Report. 
la =, Once you have inquired about a credit applicant, 
is $ it is assumed that your interest continues. 
ion 

, You are therefore advised, automatically 

- aia eae and without charge, of any change 
gi we note at any time in the status 
ght : : : — 
la , ee: ce of that person or firm. 
a Write today for full information 
ely 
illy 
ital. 
ot- 
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When writing to Retail Credit Company, please mention Credit & Financial Management 





Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 


cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 


centact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Haid says fire 
insurance is safe 

Notwithstanding the depreciation of 
securities and despite the substantial re- 
duction in income with its attending in- 
creased expense ratios, the fire insurance 
companies as a whole are in a strong 
financial position and are able to afford 
ample protection to their policyholders, 
Paul L. Haid, President of the Insurance 
Executives’ Association, said in an ad- 
dress before the insurance round table 
conference of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The present insurance sys- 
tem, he asserted, developed through 
many generations, is essentially sound. 

“The fire insurance companies are 
proud of the good record they have 
made,” Mr. Haid said in concluding his 
talk; “‘proud of the confidence the pub- 
lic is showing in them, anxious to enjoy 
the continued confidence of the public 
and determined to deserve continued 
confidence through the faithful and in- 
telligent discharge of the great trust 
imposed upon the institution of fire in- 
surance.” 

Answering the question of how fire 
insurance has been affected by the de- 
pression Mr. Haid said the direct and 
most ‘telling effects have been the de- 
preciation of securities held for invest- 
ment, a lessened investment income and 
a substantial reduction in premium in- 
come. Premium income had fallen more 
than $100,000,000 a year for the last 
three years. Whereas the income in 1929 
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of all fire companies was $1,005,000,- 
000, by 1932 this had fallen to $672,- 
000,000. For the first quarter of 1933 
premiums are off about 10%. 

For the last three years company 
managers have consistently fought to 
reduce expenses to the level of the dim- 
inishing income. Not all expenses are 
easily controlled and some are beyond 
control, notably taxes, Mr. Haid stated. 
An analysis by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States shows that 
less than 5% of the taxation levied up- 
on insurance companies is spent for ser- 
vice to policyholders. The Chamber of 
Commerce has for years maintained that 
insurance should not be taxed more than 
the reasonable cost of defraying the ex- 
pense incident to the protection and 
regulation of the business for the benefit 
of policyholders. 

Nevertheless, the burden of taxation 
has increased and Mr. Haid pointed out 
that at the present time many compa- 
nies doing a typical country-wide busi- 
ness are paying out in taxes 5% and, in 
many cases, higher percentages of their 
net premiums. He said that these taxes 
would be more burdensome yet were it 
not for the strong position taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“With expenses that are susceptible 
to control the companies have cut deeply 
and are observing the thrift and pru- 
dence expected of good business man- 
agement,” continued Mr. Haid. “‘Salar- 
ies generally have been reduced. The 
operating costs of the various rating 
and inspection and other supervisory 
agencies supported by companies have 
been reduced more than 20%. The ex- 
pense of field and office supervision has 
been substantially curtailed. The busi- 
ness both of the individual company 
anc. of the organizations it supports is 
being thoroughly overhauled for the 
purpose of eliminating unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

“A very important measure of econ- 
omy undertaken by the companies is an 
endeavor to eliminate the waste occur- 
ring from policies ‘not taken’ after they 
have been in force for several months, 
and to eliminate ‘free insurance.” The 
companies have had excellent co-opera- 
tion. from local agents and through this 
activity it is quite possible to effect a 
substantial saving. Very briefly, the 
companies have taken the position that 
policies held by an assured for any ap- 
preciable period must be paid for, and 
the agent is held responsible for the 
earned premium on such contracts. 


“There is a vast amount of detail 
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work connected with the insurance busi- 
ness which continues despite the cur- 
tailed income. Large numbers of policies 
during the past three years have been 
renewed on an annual basis instead of 
for a period of three or five years as 
heretofore. The handling costs of busi- 
ness so written is no less despite the fact 
that the premium is only approximately 
40% of the term policies. 

“Many underwriters have also reached 
the conclusion that the business has gone 
too far in attempting to measure the 
fire hazard scientifically. For this pur- 
pose schedules were developed with re- 
finements beyond reason, and there is a 
growing conviction that such detailed 
analysis of rates is unnecessary. Simpler 
and shorter systems for computing rates 
of fire insurance seem desirable. Some- 
thing has already been accomplished 
towards the preparation and application 
of simpler schedules, and if the trial is 
successful, as I think it will prove to be, 
a very substantial economy will be real- 
ized. The companies are also committed 
to simplified forms, rules and clauses. 
The lack of uniformity in forms com- 
monly in use throughout the country is 
largely owing to varying provisions in 
the statutes of the several states. An 
earnest attempt is being made to achieve 
such uniformity as is possible under the 
great handicap of these restrictions. 

“For the past three years the outgo 
of fire insurance companies from under- 
writing operations has each year exceed- 
ed the income and in 1932 the outgo of 
companies generally was approximately 
110% of their income. Realizing that 
the payment of losses is by far the larg- 
est single item of outgo, the companies 
have more definitely concentrated their 
attention to the adjustment of losses and 
to the expense necessary thereto. 

“The stock fire insurance companies, 
members of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, consolidated a number of 
their loss adjustment bureaus and organ- 
ized under a national organization, 
thereby effecting a more efficient and 
more economical adjustment of losses. 
This bureau, under the direct manage- 
ment of the chief officials of companies, 
promises substantial savings in the ex- 
pense cost of loss settlements through 
the elimination of waste which fre- 
quently characterizes the handling in- 
dividually by companies of loss claims. 

“Fortunately, careful underwriting 
was exercised by the majority of com- 
panies before the depression and it has 
naturally been continued and in most 
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cases improved. More fortunately still, 
the fire losses have kept within reason- 
able bounds. On the whole, except in 
certain cities that are running alarm- 
ingly high records, the loss record has 


been not unusual for a depression period. ° 


The total fire loss of the country dim- 
inished in 1931 and again in 1932. It 
has been remarked that this is the first 
time in the history of the country when 
a serious business depression has not 
been accompanied by greatly increased 
losses among manufacturing and mer- 
cantile properties. 

“The result of the depression has 
firmly convinced underwriters that the 
general level of fire insurance rates can- 
not safely be lowered and that substan- 
tial increases are necessary on certain 
conspicuously unprofitable classes of 
business. 

“It is no secret that many unpro- 
tected classes of business are written at 
an underwriting loss. This condition 
cannot continue indefinitely and sub- 
stantial relief is necessary. The average 
annual rate charged for fire insurance 
has been steadily diminishing not only 
during the past three or four years but 
during the past quarter century. The 
rate of decline has probably been too 
fast and undoubtedly has gone too far. 


“The records of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters show that the av- 
erage annual fire rate in 1921 was 96.9, 
for 1926 the average annual rate was 
86.2, and in 1931 the average annual 
rate was 73.3 or a difference in ten years 
of 23.6. 


“Admittedly a portion of this reduc- 
tion is warranted due to improved con- 
struction, the installation of automatic 
sprinklers and the improved fire protec- 
tion of cities. However, this trend in 
rate reduction indicates fire insurance 
companies’ willingness to charge only 
the rates necessary for the indemnity 
sold. However, safety does not lie in 
rates reduced to a lower level. * * * 


“Perhaps the public is not fully aware 
of the meritorious services performed by 
the companies, but I believe that be- 
cause of the manner in which the in- 
surance companies have withstood the 
results of the depression the public has a 
greater respect for the institution of 
insurance,” 


The retailer 
’ speaks again 


(Continued from p. 29) to exchange all of 
their mutual experiences. So every one 
knows what all know and each has the 
confidence that the other is conducting 


his business on the same uniform basis. 

Well, it looks like we are all a happy 
family again—the manufacturers and 
wholesalers, like my old friend; the 
bankers, like my neighbor (I told him 
all about this, and how pleased he was! ) 
and the retailers, like myself. I know 
we all will still have to fight for busi- 
ness but it will be a fair fight and if 
we don’t stand up under it, it won’t be 
because the game wasn’t played accord- 
ing to the rules. 


Our readers 


think 
Yj 


(Cont. from p. 29) and expenses, 
think they are getting him at a bargain 
and after a year or so, find out he is no 
damn good—but they let him go and 
hire another one at a bigger salary and 
so on and on. 

What do you do to help the credit 
man get a living salary or a little re- 
spect? It does no good to tell the credit 
man just how valuable, capable, etc. he 
is, when the owner or president of the 
corporation thinks the credit man is not 
necessary or classifies him with shipping 
clerk, truck driver, etc. 

Perhaps they should be so classified— 
if so—then the quicker the credit man 
gets wise to himself, the happier he and 
everyone else will be. Why not try and 
get the executive credit minded or 
rather sold on the idea—a real credit 
man is worth more than $150-$200 per 
month. What say you? 

Sincerely, 
Harry PETERS, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Builders— 
not bankers 


(Continued from page 19) industry. As a 
result of their experience during the last 
173 years, life insurance companies 
have been able to calculate each year 


_approximately how much money they 


would be called upon to pay out in that 
year. So they arranged their invest- 
ments with those facts in mind and 
were able to make long term invest- 
ments with safety. 

Yet, they almost invariably invested 
a considerable portion of their assets in 
short term securities in order to cover 
just such emergencies as the life insur- 
ance companies have been called upon 
to meet during the last three years. 

Most of the states have passed rigid 
laws to assure the stability of their life 
insurance companies. Typical of these is 
the Indiana law, which prohibits any life 





|. A. C. postponed 


As the result of a mail vote of the 
Executive Committee of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, it has been de- 
cided to postpone indefinitely the an- 
nual meeting scheduled for Chicago in 
September, it was announced recently 
by Pres. Stanley F. Withe. This is in 
line with action taken by many similar 
organizations, and it is believed will 
meet with the approval of the majority 
of the life, fire, and casualty companies 
represented in the Conference. 


The forgotten 
creditor 


(Continued from page 34) and distribution 
we must improve the avenues along 
which our trade shall move. Obviously, 
the foundation of those avenues is 
credit. That foundation must be 
strengthened. It must be protected. 
And the way above it must be made 
straight and smooth. 

We are the builders. By our work we 
shall be known and, upon it, judged. 


insurance company in that state from 
investing more than one per cent of its 
assets in the securities of any one cor- 
poration or from holding more than 
two per cent of the securities of any 
single corporation. 

Under such a law as this, the invest- 
ments of the life insurance companies 
must be diversified, and diversification 
of investments makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for the funds of a life insurance 
company to be used for the benefit of 
any designing group of men. 

These are some of the factors which 
explain how the life insurance industry 
has been able to weather the economic 
storm. They also explain why the in- 
dividual life insurance companies have 
been able to keep their assets sufficiently 
liquid to meet their obligations, which 
included the unprecedented demand for 
policy loans. 

As another interesting feature of the 
insurance situation, life insurance com- 
panies have been expanding their assets 
by increasing their income at a faster 
rate than they have increased their dis- 
bursements. The total income of all 
American life insurance companies in 
1911 was $836,000,000 and their total 
expenditure $580,000,000—an excess of 
income over expenditures of $256,000,- 
000. In 1921, this excess had grown to 
$662,000,000; and in 1931 (during the 
depression) this excess of income over 
expenditures had leaped to $1,313,- 
000,000. 
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JUDGMENT ON PROMISSORY NOTE. 
BANKRUPTCY. NEW PROMISE TO PAY. 
(DELA.) Action based on a judgment en- 
tered on a promissory note given by the de- 
fendant to the plaintiffs in the Superior Court 
for Sussex County. Defendant was adjudicated 
a bankrupt by the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. Defendant stated 
to the plaintiffs that, though he had been 
adjudicated a bankrupt, it did not affect them, 
and then said, “I owe you a note and I will 
pay you”. 

Held that a discharge does not extinguish the 
debt but merely bars the remedy thereon. The 
defendant does not deny that he expressly 
promised to pay the plaintiffs’ debt but claims 
that the action must be on the new promise on 
which their rights are based; and that as such 
promise was made in the State of Virginia, by 
the express provisions of a statute of that state 
such promise, to be effective, must be in writ- 
ing. In this country it is clear, however, that 
no new consideration is necessary to support 
the promise of a bankrupt to pay a debt the 
mere collection of which has been barred by 
the Bankruptcy Act. Bankruptcy being a de- 
fense theoretically, at least, it should have been 
pleaded as such and a new promise set up by 
the plaintiffs in a replication to that plea, but 
it is not contended that the mode of pleading 
adopted by the plaintiffs whereby the de- 
fendant’s defense is anticipated was not per- 
missible. The question being merely as to 
whether the plaintiffs had a remedy for the 
collection of a Delaware judgment it also neces- 
sarily follows that the statute of Virginia has 
no application to this case. Judgment for 
plaintiffs. Tubbs et al. v. McCabe. Dela. 
Superior Ct., Sussex County. Released March 
ze, 2033. 


RECLAMATION PROCEEDING. CON- 
DITIONAL SALE OF STOCK AND FIX- 
TURES OF STORE. VALIDITY AS AGAINST 
CREDITORS OF VENDEE. (CONN.) Peti- 
tion to review the report of the Special Master 
denying a petition for reclamation filed by 
Lathrop, who on March 17, 1926 sold certain 
personal property to the bankrupt on con- 
ditional sale. The contract was recorded on 
July 31, 1926, more than four months after 
its execution. The Special Master found that 
the failure to record the contract until more 
than four months after its execution amounted 
to a failure to comply with the provision re- 
quiring such contracts to be recorded within 
a reasonable time. The Connecticut Supreme 
Court does not appear to have passed upon this 
question, 

Held that if this was the only question pre- 
sented by this petition for review the petitioner’s 
claim would have to be sustained. The prop- 
erty sold is described in the contract as fol- 
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lows: “The fixtures, drugs, goods, chattels and 
good will belonging to the said Lathrop and 
located in a block belonging to said Lathrop 
in Simsbury.” As to the stock, none of which 
can be identified as being in the store in 1926 
and the subsequently acquired soda fountain 
and fixtures, the sale must be held to be abso- 
lute. The petitioner never had title or pos- 
session to this property and cannot therefore 
be considered as a vendor of these articles. As 
to the old soda fountain and fixtures, there 
is no sufficient description to meet the require- 
ments of Section 4697, Conn. Gen. Stats., Re- 
vision of 1930, that the property sold be de- 
scribed. Report of the Special Master affirmed. 
Matter of Lathrop Pharmacy, Inc. VU. S. Dist. 
Ct., Dist. of Conn. Decided April 4, 1933. 


DEED OF TRUST. VOIDABLE PREFER- 
ENCE. REQUIREMENT OF RECORDING. 
DELIVERY. (N. C.) Higdon and Franks 
filed a petition in the matter of Cunningham, 
a bankrupt, asking that a deed of trust on a 
stock of goods, executed by the bankrupt for 
their benefit, be enforced as a prior lien on 
the property described therein. The bankrupt 
bought the stock of goods from one Porter, 
giving his promissory notes, endorsed as an 
accommodation by Higdon and Franks. In 
order to secure the endorsers from loss, he 
agreed to execute and record a deed of trust 
on the goods. The District Judge held that 
the transaction involved a voidable preference 
and dismissed the petition of the endorsers. The 
District Court based its decision on the cir- 
curnstance that the deed was not recorded until 
December 12, 1930, within four months of the 
filing of the petition in bankruptcy. 

Held that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina interpreting Sec. 3311, 
Consol. Stats. of N. C., clearly hold that an 
unrecorded mortgage or deed of trust is valid 
under this section as between the parties and 
as against general creditors, unless the claims 
of the general creditors have become fastened 
upon the property, as by insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, before the recording takes 
place. Only general creditors are here con- 
cerned. It follows that the recording of the 
trarisfer was not required by the North Caro- 
lina law in the sense in which that word is 
usec in Section 60 (b). The deed of trust, 
however, created a voidable preference under 
Section 60 of the Act quite apart from the 
provisions of that section in regard to regis- 
tration, for it did not become effective as a 
conveyance or transfe: at all until it was re- 
corded on December 12, 1930, within four 
months of the filing of the petition in bank- 
ruptcy. There is no direct evidence that the 
deed was actually signed on February 12, 1930, 
the date appearing on its face, but if it was 
signed on that: date, it still remained within 
the grantor’s exclusive control until it was 
left with the clerk for record. The result is 
that the transfer did not take effect until the 
four months had started to run and the grantor 
had become insolvent to the knowledge of the 
grantee. Judgment affirmed. Higdon et al v. 
Jones et al. U.S. C. C. A, 4th Cir. (N. C.) 
Decided April 4, 1933. Requisition No. 87700. 

PREVIOUS GENERAL ASSIGNMENT FOR 
BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. RIGHT OF 
ASSIGNEE AND ATTORNEYS TO COM- 
PENSATION FOR SERVICES. (N. Y.) The 
bankrupt, Charles Cohen, made a general as- 
signment for the benefit of creditors shortly 
before the filing of the petition upon which 
he was adjudicated bankrupt. From an order 
denying the assignee and his attorneys com- 
pensation for services rendered by them prior 
to adjudication, they have appealed. The ref- 
eree in bankruptcy denied the appellants com- 
pensation for the services on the ground that 
the assignee had not strictly complied with 
the provisions of the New York Debtor and 
Creditor Law up to the time when the court 
of bankruptcy took over administration of the 
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estate, and his report was confirmed by the 
district court without opinion. Section 4 of 
the Debtor and Creditor Law requires an in- 
ventory of the estate of the assignor to be filed 
with the County Clerk of the County where 
the assignment is recorded, and provides that 
in the event of the failure of the assignor to 
inventory within twenty days the 
assignee shall file one “in so far as he can” 
within ten days thereafter. In the case at bar, 
the assignment was made on September 24, 
1930, the petition in bankruptcy was filed 
October Ist, and adjudication was entered on 
October 16th. Therefore before the expiration 
of the time allowed by the state statute for 
filing the inventory, the assignment had been 
avoided and the state court divested of juris- 
diction. 

Held that the court, therefore, fails to see 
even a technical non-compliance with the state 
statute. But if there had been, it is not ap- 
parent why it should forfeit the assignee’s 
claim, if he would otherwise be entitled to 
compensation. After the bankruptcy court has 
assumed jurisdiction, the assignee must account 
to it, and his compensation does not depend 
upon the state law or arise out of the assign- 
ment, but rests upon the equitable principle 
that services which have been beneficial to the 
fund brought into the bankruptcy court should 
be compensated out of the fund so benefited, 
Randolph v. Scruggs, 190 U. S. 533, 539. It 
appears that after petition filed and before ad- 
judication the assignee made a sale of the prop- 
erty pursuant to an order of the state court 
entered on September 26, 1930. The proceeds 
of such sale, less expenses, he voluntarily turned 
over to the trustee in bankruptcy. The referee 
has approved the assignee’s accounting, and ex- 
presses the belief that the proceeds of the sale 
are equal to what would have been realized 
by administering the assets in bankruptcy. No 
receiver in bankruptcy was appointed and no 
one apparently has questioned the validity of 
the sale. Most, if not all, of the assignee’s 
services which could be considered beneficial to 
the fund brought into the bankruptcy court 
were rendered after the petition in bankruptcy 
was filed. While the question is not free from 
doubt, the court holds that beneficial services 
performed after petition filed may be com- 
pensated upon the principles announced in 
Randolph v. Scruggs. Whether any compensa- 
tion, and, if so, how much, shall be allowed 
the assignee, the court leaves to the court 
below to determine in accordance with those 
principles. The claim of the assignee’s attor- 
neys must be worked out through the assignee 
and can be put no higher than his claim for 
allowances if he had paid his attorneys for their 
services. As to their appearance in the bank- 
ruptcy court after adjudication in opposition 
to a reclamation claim for goods sold to the 
bankrupt by the reclamation claimant, such 
services were obviously not performed under 
employment by the assignee. The attorneys 
must base their claim upon some provision of 
the bankruptcy act. Order reversed and cause 
remanded for further proceedings in conformity 
with this opinion. Matter of Coben. U. S. C. 
C. A., 2nd Cir. (N. Y.) Decided April 3, 
1933. Requisition No. 87673. 


"Show me first 
your penny” 


A customer sent the following note 
to his grocer: 

“Please send six dozen eggs; if good, 
I will send check.” 

The grocer, however, was not doing 
any business on such risky terms, so he 
replied: 

“Send check; if good, I ‘will send six 
dozen eggs.” 

—The Certified Public Accountant 
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"That Columbia 
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(Cont. from p. 17)directed toward find- 
ing a solution to this problem. A very 
practical and successful business man I 
know, and a strong adherent of asso- 
ciation and trade group work, is an 
evangelist on this very idea. In the 
credit field we know that one of the 
greatest problems is to secure the same 
efficiency in credit cooperation between 
various groups as exists within specific 
groups. Has business anything to fear 
from a man who is seeking to accom- 
plish these ends without disrupting 
American individualism and initiative? 


It is an absolute myth that Mr. Tug- 
well has any pet ideas about “Soviet- 
izing” American business and industry. 
He has been in Russia and studied con- 
ditions there at first hand. He sees 
our problems from an entirely different 
angle and his official acts bear out this 
contention. If a man’s fundamental 
principles are right we have little to 
fear from his acts and methods. He 
may make mistakes, but invariably mis- 
takes of this kind are the ones most 
easily corrected. 


It is Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., now an 
adviser to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and a Columbia Professor, 
who completes the “brain trust” trium- 
virate. Because of the popular assump- 
tion that he isn’t as close to the Presi- 
dent as Mr. Moley and Mr. Tugwell, he 
has suffered less at the hands of critics. 

Mr. Berle is recognized by many 
leading members of the Bar as a brilliant 
and distinguished lawyer. His theoreti- 
cal and practical training exceeds that 
of many of our leading Congressmen. 
Mr. Berle might be called an economist- 
lawyer. Few men today have studied 
as intimately as he the intricacies of our 
corporate and capitalistic system. Since 
1928, under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council of America, 
he has been analyzing modern corpora- 
tions and their relationship to private 
property. Mr. Berle has had the for- 


. tunate opportunity to pursue this spe- 


cial study of the modern corporation 
in all of its aspects and functions dur- 
ing the boom period of 1928 and 1929 
and through the following three years 
of depression. No five years in eco- 
nomic history have ever offered such an 
unusual upportunity for a clinical study 
ot the corporation. The facts and con- 
clusions of this work have heen em- 
bodied in a book “The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property”, ac- 
claimed by business executives, lawyers, 
financiers and economists as one of the 





Tribute 


"The National Association of 
Credit Men, of which Mr. Henry 
H. Heimann is Executive Man- 
ager, although not strictly a 
trade association, deserves rec- 
ognition for its work in effecting 
co-ordination of efforts among 
local credit units, in showing 
business how to use the credit 
department as a business build- 
er, and in benefitting the public 
at large by fostering the great- 
er development of credit organ- 
ization and credit services which 
affect substantial savings and 
build additional profits, thus sta- 
bilizing our credit structure, de- 
creasing unemployment, etc." 
(May 3, 1933) 

—Hon. Daniel C. Roper, 

Secretary of Commerce. 


soundest treatises of its kind ever writ- 
ten. 


In this book and other writings of 
Mr. Berle’s I find no evidence that he 
favors an advanced form of collectiv- 
ism. Quite the contrary, he is an ener- 
getic exponent of a “thoroughly respon- 
sible, organized business community” 
in which it is not necessary that “either 
there be a collectivized state, or govern- 
ment intervention to reach the goal... 
of a unified, controlled, sensible opera- 
tion of the system”. He believes that 
you “can get it by simply having group 
after group of men who operate the 
system realize that their first job is to 
make the system work; and if this in- 
volves their working together instead of 
working at cross purposes, then work 
together they must”. 


The words in quotes are Mr. Berle’s. 
Space precludes an analysis of how he 
thinks these ends can be accomplished. 
But this is enough evidence to delineate 
the fundamental principles for which he 
stands. Like Tugwell, he believes that 
business groups must work together just 
as business units within specific groups 
have worked together. And this is pre- 
cisely the same solution that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and other 
great cooperative organizations are seek- 
ing to find. 


Honest consideration of such facts 
gives an entirely different picture of the 
President’s “brain trust”. It is a pic- 
ture that every fair-minded business 
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man should keep in mind. According 
to a considerable amount of prevalent 
public opinion, if Mr. Moley, Mr. Tug- 
well and Mr. Berle fail in any way, it 
will be because they are professors; if 
they succeed it will be in spite of the 
fact that they are professors! 

It is true that our universities and 
colleges are full of theorists and acad- 
emicians. But these are not the men, 
with a few possible exceptions, who are 
called into positions of major impor- 
tance and responsibility. The profes- 
sors who are selected have proved their 
qualifications and abilities. All avail- 
able data seems to indicate that Profes- 
sors Moley, Tugwell and Berle belong in 
this latter classification. 


The President, by his selection of these 
men, has not struck out boldly into 
dangerous and unexplored fields of ex- 
perimentation. Great banks and in- 
dustrial organizations have taken their 
chief economic advisers from profes- 
sorial ranks. And many of these or- 
ganizations today wish they had heeded 
the warnings so clearly set forth by their 
so-called academic advisers. 


One of today’s most successful state 
governors, who had never held a pub- 
lic office before his gubernatorial nom- 
ination, became chief executive of his 
state after a life spent in the cloistered 
pursuits of higher education. An 
American college professor has given 
eminently successful service as a finan- 
cial adviser to over a dozen foreign gov- 
ernments. Historical perspective shows 
that the furore created when Woodrow 
Wilson, a college professor, became 
president was wholly unjustified. And 
such comparisons and citations might 
be continued for several pages. 


It is certainly high time for business 
men to relegate their traditional think- 
ing to the limbo of forgotten fictions 
and not disparage or condemn a man 
only because he is a college professor. 
We are on just as safe ground if we 
give the same support to a practical pro- 
fessor as we give to a practical poli- 
tician. 

Any of us may disagree with Moley, 
Tugwell and Berle but let’s do it on a 
basis of logic rather than prejudice. The 
President has made them his economic 
advisers. But he has gone a step far- 
ther. These men are executives and ad- 
ministrators as well—their job is to 
“act” as well as “advise”. The near 
future will tell us how well they do 
their jobs. Then will be the time for 
us to pass judgment upon “that Colum- 
bia crowd”. 
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ated by its members—for service, not for profit 
—thus insuring maximum return at minimum cost. 


OLLECTION is effected by bonded men—skilled 


specialists—of the finest type to 
be found anywhere in the national collection field. 


is not infl d b Ifish inter- 
DJUSTMENT 2 istsenced by ssh in 


s—the one aim of creditor- 
owned bureaus is to increase the return to creditors. 


fe VERY Collection-Adjustment unit is owned and oper- 


NIT consolidation through the National Office throws 
behind each separate bureau the tremendous moral 
force of the entire National Association of Credit Men. 


Dr EDS » the dispatch of both collection and remittance 


must be held at highest levels to insure success- 
ful handling of the largest volume of business in the field. 


FFECTIVE national service is insured by the larg- 


est number of units — claimed and 
actually operating—in the key cities of the United States. 


TURNOVER: effective 


turnover! — 
the collection of profit for reinvest- 
ment in subsequent profitable turn- 
over — primary requisite to all suc- 
cessful business is speeded by . . . 





